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Letters to the Editors 





Christian People Must Bring Races Together 





Personal Attitudes Determine 


To the Editors: 


The question of Negroes at Montreat 
(OUTLOOK, Dec. 23, Jan. 13) has been a 
bee in my bonnet for more than ten years. 
In 1936, it was my privilege to attend 
the Leadership Training School and to be 
associated with a young man who is now 
an outstanding Negro minister in our 
church. In the classroom this fine young 
Christian showed himself to have a clear 
mind and a keen spiritual perception. Out- 
side the classroom it was not our priv- 
ilege to explore his mind and heart nor 
those of his racial brethren. They were 
permitted to come to Montreat and to 
participate in the conference but at the 
same time they served as porters and 
bellhops in the hotels. Association with 
the Negro delegates was strongly discour- 
aged. I am happy to know we are com- 
ing to grips with this difficulty. 

To deal with this problem honestly and 
in a spirit of Christian inquiry does not 
mean that any persons or groups in the 
Presbyterian Church are fostering social 
equality of these two races. The Negro 
does not care to live within the bounds 
of our customs any more than we care to 
live within the bounds of his. Dr. Ben- 
jamin E. Mays has clearly stated that 
the Negro is not seeking the place now 
held by the whites but that he is very 
definitely seeking a place peculiar to his 
race which will give his heart and mind 
adequate outlet for every natural and ac- 
quired potentiality. 

Seventy-five per cent of American Ne- 
groes live in the South, therefore, their 
problems are certainly among the major 
problems Southern Presbyterians are fac- 
ing. We cannot hope to find any solu- 
tion to our private race problem if we 
are to hold an “ancestral attitude” which 
has persisted in judging the entire Afri- 
can race by its meanest samples and by a 
generation now long dead. Our colored 
brethren in the Congo would be amazed 
at the segregation they would experience 
if, as elders in our church, they were to 
attend a meeting of the General Assem- 
bly. It is neither Christian nor logical 
to think more of the black man in Africa 
than we do of the black man within the 
borders of our southern states.. 


In Montreat, by means of the Assembly 
meeting and the various conferences, this 
vital issue may receive due investigation 
in a way impersonal enough to satisfy 
individuals and real enough to be a con- 
crete demonstration of our zeal in the 
Lord to DO something! Individuals all 
over the church are genuinely hopeful of 
grasping the true significance of God’s 
admonition that what he has cleansed we 
must not call common or unclean. The 
situation will not improve with negli- 
gence. “The legacy of hatred and of 
prejudice,” which seems to be a lasting 
gift to the South from the War Between 
the States, does not nullify the fact that 
the Negro is here and here to stay. This 
denomination can take immediate steps to 
leadership in a matter that is troubling 
our entire nation and causing the Chris- 
tian people of other lands to look askance 
at the declarations of our government’s 
foreign policy. We hold a confident faith 
in God because he is the “same yesterday, 
today and forever.” Other races may 
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We need not expect the new president 
of the Mountain Retreat Association to 
solve this problem for us. It is Montreat; 
it is the Christian people and the Chris- 
tian spirit that make up Montreat; it is 
the fearless facing of God’s Word, and it 
is the unanimity of purpose to conduct 
ourselves in the light of things as they 
are and not of things as they seem, that 
will bring these two races together in the 
spirit of our Lord Jesus, who has broken 
down all spiritual partitions and has made 
of many one new people under God. The 
Committee on Negro Work and the Com- 
mittee on Christian Relations cannot by 
legislation or recommendation bring 
about something which must at last de- 
pend upon instructed and consecrated in- 
dividual attitudes. 
(Birmingham, Ala. 


JNO. F. ELLIOTT. 


‘*So You Want to - 
Be a Missionary?’’ 
To the Editors: 

I read your open letter, “So You Want 
to Be a Missionary?” (Dec. 30 with great 
interest while attending one of the ses- 
sions of the recent convention on world 
missions in Nashville, Tenn. It answered 
the question more precisely than anything 
I have ever read. I trust that all young 
people attending the convention availed 
themselves of the opportunity and that 
if it be the will of God we will all answer 
the Macedonian Call, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


LOIS FOSTER. 


Important Addition 
To the Editors: 

Your splendid article to the delegates 
of the Nashville Convention Dec. 30th, p. 
8, should be pasted in the back of the 
Bibles or in the scrapbooks of the young 
people. 

To the high ideals and qualifications 
you specify I would like to add the deter- 
mination on the part of foreign mission- 
aries to study strenuously not only the 
language of the people to whom they go, 
but the history, the customs, the culture 
and even the cults of the country till 
they can interpret them sympathetically 
and impart their faith from within, and 
not as an exotic thing. 

Stanley Jones of India and Laubach 
of the Philippines are examples of this 
method and principle. They may go far- 
ther than most of us can in some re- 
spects; but the principle holds. 

WALTER McS. BUCHANAN. 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Suppress—Inform 


To the Editors: 


Many people were saddened to read the 
letter by Mr. A. J. Navara in the Dec. 
30 OUTLOOK, where he made the non- 
Scriptural, un-Christian, absurd _state- 
ment that salvation was meant for white 
people only. A Chinese at the Conven- 
tion on World Missions in Nashville was 
alarmed about this letter, but we tried to 
tell him that, thank God, there were not 
too many Southern Presbyterians who 
thought or spoke so narrow-mindedly. 

Dear Editors, please do everything in 
your power to suppress such notes of ill- 
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will as this, as well as endeavor to keep 
our laity informed on such vital matters 
in our church. May God help us to see 
the light and understand one another in 
Jesus’ name! 


WILLIAM GOODRUM. 
Cornelius, N. C. 


Pre-ministerial student, Davidson College. 


No Lost-Soul Christians 
To the Editors: 


In answer to Mr. A. J. Navara’s letter to 
the editors that appeared in the December 
30 issue, we write this letter. At the 
outset he seems to imply that only “lost 
soul Presbyterians” are advocating racial 
equality. We feel confident that others 
along with us who do advocate racial 
equality are certainly saved, because we 
rest on Christ alone for our salvation. 
Anyhow it should not be up to Mr. Navara 
to assign us to either place. 


He then comments that Christ chose 
neither Negro nor mixed bloods, nothing 
but “pure white.” We wonder who he in- 
cludes in “pure whites.” Race is a com- 
plicated thing. After all what is race? 
Johnson of Fiske University, says in 
the book, Race Relations, “The more race 
is analyzed scientifically, the more it be- 
comes difficult to define.” 


Too many peo- 
ple believe 


it to be self-evident because 
of color, but things seemingly self-evi- 
dent are not always true. E. g., for 
thousands of years it was self-evident 
that the sun revolved around the earth. 
Color alone then, we feel, does not estab- 
lished races. We do say that color is 
one difference, but there are others, such 
as: texture of hair, and cephalic index. 
Should physical differences among peoples 
be made a point of conflict then? On Mr. 
Navara’s grounds of “pure whites” even 
Jesus of Nazareth might be excluded. For 
Jesus was a Jew, i. e., an Armenoid of 
the Cascasoids, being of brunette pigmen- 
tation. On the other hand the Anglo 
Saxon (generally considered to be the 
pure white) are of the Nordic classifica- 
tion of the Caucasoids, their pigmenta- 
tion being blonde. (Cf. p. 380, Sociology, 
by Sutherland and Woodward.) 

Mr. Navara says that God will have 
nothing to do with that not pure, and 
we concede that that is plainly taught in 
the scriptures. All things can be declared 
pure through Christ and through him 
only. So in that respect color or physical 
differences of any kind have no effect on 
whether a man is pure or not, since all 
men are “as filthy rags in God’s sight” 
to begin with. 

In our opinion the Presbyterian Church 
is not advocating racial intermarriage, 
but rather social respect, and the equality 
as seen that “with God there is not re- 
spect of persons.” 

As for his statement about the Clan 
and the Columbians, it is our thought that 
one does not have to be a member in or 
a constituent of these organizations to 
forward their ‘principles. 

T. W. HORTON, JR., 
JOHN A. KIRSTEIN. 
Colmbia Seminary, 
Decatur, Ga. 


Like Personal Letters 
To the Editors: 


Let me say that I think you're 
doing our whole church a wonderful serv- 
ice with THE OUTLOOK. I look forward 
to it just as I do to my personal letters. 
May God bless you and guide you as you 
continue this grand work! 

LILLIAN PENNELL 
Anderson, §S. C. 
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Sharp Debate Stirred 
By Senate’s Election 
Of Peter Marshall 


Presbyterian Minister Nominated 


By Republicans for Chaplaincy 


Washington, D. C. (RNS).—Peter 
Marshall, pastor of the New York Ave- 
nue Presbyterian church here, was 
sworn in as chaplain of the Senate and 
gave the opening prayer before that 
body as the climax of events that saw 
sharp debate arise on the Senate floor 
following his selection by Republican 
leaders of the upper house. 

In succeeding Frederick Brown Har- 
ris, pastor of Foundry Methodist 
church, Dr. Marshall denied that 
he had any political affiliations, and 
said that his nomination by the Repub- 
licans was a complete surprise to him. 
Dr. Harris was elected to the post late 
in 1942, when former Vice-President 
Henry A. Wallace was presiding officer 
cf the Senate. Dr. Harris was as sur- 
prised as everyone else outside of the 
Republican caucus room when it was 
announced that the Republicans had 
chosen another chaplain. 


Vote On Party Lines 


The change caused an extended de- 
bate in the Senate before that body 
elected Dr. Marshall on a vote divided 
on straight party lines. 

During the debate, the Democrats 
made a move to continue Dr. Harris in 
office, but they were defeated, also on 
a straight party vote. 

The question of electing a chaplain 
came up shortly after the Republicans 
had organized the Senate. The Senate 
chaplain is paid $2,520 a year. 

When Dr. Marshall’s name was 
placed in nomination by the Republi- 
cans, Minority Leader Alben Barkley 
said he regretted he found it neces- 
Sary to raise any question about the 
Post of chaplain because, since he had 
first come to Congress as a member 
of the House, there never had been any 
question of partisanship in filling that 
Office. 

Senator Barkley said he did not know 
the politics of Dr. Marshall or of Dr. 
Harris, but that it seemed unfortunate 
this office was to be considered sub- 
ject to change with a shift of party 
control. He presented Dr. Harris’ name 





PETER MARSHALL 
Republicans’ chaplain? 





as a substitute, and praised his service. 

Senator Bridges (R., N. H.) said he 
too hated to see the office of chaplain 
become a subject of partisan discus- 
sion, “and I assure the minority leader 
there is no reflection intended on Dr. 
Harris.”’ 


Native of Scotland 


Senator Wherry (R., Neb.) joined in 
praise of Dr. Marshall. He pointed out 
that the clergyman came to the United 
States from Scotland, worked his way 
through a theological school in Georgia, 
and served in churches there before 
coming to Washington in 1931.* 

Senator Hatch (D., N. M.) said that 
“in spite of all the fine assertions, isn’t 
it perfectly clear that partisan politics 
is depriving Dr. Harris of his place as 
chaplain?” 

Dr. Marshall, in a statement to news- 
men, said that he had been naturalized 
in the District of Columbia, where there 
is no vote and “therefore, I have no po- 
litical affiliations.”’ 

He added that Senate Majority Whip 
Wherry and Senator Wiley (R., Wis.), 
judiciary committee chairman, were 
regular members of his congregation 
and other Senators attended “from time 
to time.” 


_ *Former Presbyterian, US, minister; 
pastor at Westminster church, Atlanta. 


Fulton and Elliott 
Continue Studies of 
Conditions in China 


Planning for Future Policies 
And Program in Mission Work 
China News Letter 


After weeks of delay and a circuitous 
route by freighter, Dr. C. Darby Fulton 
and Dr. Wm. M. Elliott, Jr., arrived in 
Shanghai December 18 for a round of 
conferences on the many problems fac- 
ing the work of the church in China. 
They represent a part of a series of 
deputations from the home societies in 
the sending countries who have come 
to China to appraise the work of the 
past and to plan with Chinese co- 
workers the best approach to the task 
ahead. The twenty-six missionaries of 
the Presbyterian Church, US, have 
looked forward expectantly to the visit 
of these representatives of the home 
church, and their coming will reassure 
the force here of the church’s interest 
and backing. After visiting each of the 
centers where our church has responsi- 
bilities, a conference will be held with 
the survey committee and other mem- 
bers of the mission, at which time defi- 
nite policies will be determined and 
plans made. 


World Conference of IMC May Be 
Sought for China in 1950 


The World Christian Conference of 
the International Missionary Council 
scheduled for 1950 will in all probability 
be invited to convene in China. Since 
the world conference of 1938 was 
shifted to Madras, India, because of war 
in China, it is hoped in Christian cir- 
cles here that the next meeting will be 
held in China. This would climax a 
forward movement projected by the 
National Christian Council. Bishop 
W. Y. Chen, general secretary of the 
N. C..C., has described the movement as 
centering around three major objec- 
tives: the Christianizing of the indi- 
vidual, strengthening of the church, and 
an evangelistic effort under the slogan 
of “China for Christ.” : 


Dr. Tu Installed as New President 
of St. John’s University 


The recently installed president of 
famed Episcopal St. John’s University 
is a Baptist and one of China’s able 
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physicists, Dr. Y. C. Tu. 
Christian churchman, Dr. Tu, speaking 
recently at the 12th biennial conference 
of the National Christian Council in 
Shanghai, termed the general world 
situation as essentially one of “spiritual 
tension” in the various fields of religion, 


A leading 


politics and economics. ‘Eradication of 
the world’s evils depends on the eradi- 
cation of man’s shortcomings,”’ said Dr. 
Tu. 


Shanghai Layman Makes Possible 
Resumption of Broadcasting Program 
The Shanghai Christian Broadcasting 
Association has resumed operations 
after a break of four years. Through 
the personal interest and generous finan- 
cial backing of Mr. K. S. Li, Shanghai 
Christian layman, new equipment has 
been installed and regular broadcasts 
in English and Chinese come from the 
association’s rooms on the eighth floor 
of the Christian Literature Building. 
Responses through correspondence and 
telephone calls have been most satis- 
fying, and with an enlarged plan for 
both recorded and live voice programs, 
this organ of the church will fill an 
increasingly important need. 


Annual Features Reappear as 
China Celebrates Christmas 

Although armies still march and 
there is no peace, Christians in China 
came to Christmas this year with an 
increased sense of privilege and need. 
Besides local church celebrations in city 
church and village chapel, special musi- 
cal programs, which had been sus- 
pended during the war, reappeared to 
satisfy large congregations. Outstand- 
ing among these was the annual sing- 
ing of Handel’s Messiah by the Yench- 
ing University Choral Society. 

JOHN MINTER. 

Soochow, Kiangsu. 


400 Protestant Missionaries 

Begin Work Anew in China 
Shanghai (RNS, By Wireless).— 

More than 400 Protestant missionaries 

arrived here on board the S. S. Marine 
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Lynx to take up posts in various parts 
of China under the auspices of the For- 
eign Missions Conference of North 
America. The contingent was the larg- 
est of its kind ever to have embarked 
at one time. 
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Seventy-seven of the new arrivals be- 
long to the China Inland Mission, 46 
are Methodists, 29 Presbyterians, 23 
United Church of Canada, 11 Congrega- 
tional Christians, 10 Northern Baptists, 
and 13 Southern Baptists. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 





A More Christian America 


The only foundation upon which a 
more Christian America can be built is 
more Christian men and women. There 
must be men to whom the ethical de- 
mands of a holy God come not with 
the timid suggestiveness of advice but 
as the inviolate demands which unless 
they be obeyed “there is literally hell 
to pay.”” There must be men whose 
concern for the coming of the Kingdom 
of God transcends the narrow selfishness 
of private interests. . 

The battle must be joined on numer- 
ous fronts simultaneously. . . . The 
church, if it is to serve most effec- 
tively, must first set its own house in 
order. It must purify itself. . . . It 
must unify itself. . . It must magnify 
itself. 

In the educational system 
(there must be) the orientation of all 
learning around a central core of mean- 
ing. There would be a constant inter- 
action between the core of meaning and 
the bodies of learning which are brought 
into relation to it. . . Certain practi- 
cal experiments merit our attention. 
One such is the teaching of Bible in 
the public schools. . . Another is the 
kindergarten work carried on by the 
churches, . 

Great homes will do much to create 
the kind of persons who will build a 
Christian America. . . Values which 
the home inculcates by precept and ex- 
ample, are rarely changed. . . . One 
of the cardinal tenets of our reforming 
forefathers was the priesthood of every 
believer. Whenever parents took 


seriously their priestly function, Prot- 
estantism has been virile. . 


.—From 





the report of Commission III, ‘Toward 
a Christian America,” by Warner L, 
Hall. 


One-Man Revolution 


The youth convention on world mis- 
sions must lead to one question: What 
must I do? . The purpose of the 
convention is a revolution—the Chris- 
tian revolution. It must be a one-man 
revolution. “One man” is you. ‘ 
The convention will be a failure for that 
person who does not leave saying, “I 
must, I must.”’ 

What can one person do? .. . Hit- 


ler was only one man. - Paul was 
one person. 
We have a responsibility. In short, 


it is to be something, to stop some 
things, and to start some things. Our 
responsibility is to respond to Christ. 
Faithful followers of Jesus will fulfill 
the responsibility upon us in these days. 
-—From the report of Commission IV, 
“My Responsibility,” by T. Watson 
Street. 


EDITORS’ NOTE—Brief but signifi- 
cant quotations from Commissions I 
and II appeared in these columns last 
week. 





CHOIR AND SPEAKERS at the open- 
ing session of the recent Convention 
on World Missions in Nashville (be- 
low). Walter R. Courtenay is welcom- 
ing the delegates. On the front row 
(left to right) are leaders Sydnor, Red- 
head, Nelson, Nancy Dendy, Guerrant, 
Taylor, Henderlite.—Cover photo and 
this, courtesy Nashville Banner. 
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Notable Presbyterians of the Year 


On the following pages are sketches of a 
few of the Notable Presbyterians. The church 
has many of them. They are our able lead- 
ers, our dreamers of dreams, our seers of 
visions, our courageous pioneers. The eleven 
chosen for our salute this year are worthy 
of all honor and appreciation. We thank God 
for them.—EDITORS. 


® Allen W. Clapp 


People who know Allen W.,Clapp and his work best 
tell you about him in large terms. Then they caution 
you, “This is not extravagant. He is all this and more.”’ 
And he is. Some who have seen his sacrificial service in 
and about Atlanta for a number of yéar insist that he is 
the best Presbyterian elder they have ever known. Take 
a look at him: 

Allen Clapp is an attorney, with a wide and demanding 
practice, affording many contacts and laying upon him many 
civic responsibilities, and because of his efficient perform- 
ance he gets that many more. Just the same he is a man 
whose first loyalty is to Christ and the work of Christ in 
the world. This loyalty goes beyond his long and efficient 
service as clerk of his session at the North Avenue church, 
where he, for many years, took responsibility for directing 
the session’s activities through its various committees and 
in keeping the session posted as to its duties throughout 
the year. (What wouldn’t any pastor give for a clerk of ses- 
sion like that!) 

This man serves as counsel and as a member of the 
Assembly’s home missions committee where he is not afraid 
to hew to the line of his convictions and to press for the 
most progressive and most hopeful lines of acticn. In his 
presbytery he has carried a load of interest and respon- 
sibility in home missions, in officers’ work, in all kinds of 
cooperative undertakings. But he does more than sit in 
committees and make policies and approve programs. He 
gets out on the firing line. See him on Sundays. 

Allen Clapp’s Sundays are like those of most faithful 
Presbyterian elders, only more so. He teaches a men’s Bi- 
ble class to start it off. Then come the usual opportunities 
of church attendance and the like. And for 18 years—18 
—he conducted a mission Sunday school on the Buford 
Highway out of Atlanta. Thijs Sunday school, by the way, 
grew finally into a church—a Baptist church. But such 
results of 18 years’ work do not dampen Allen Clapp’s 
enthusiasm. He knows that Baptists also are in the King- 
dom of God and he keeps steadily at his job. 

Still you can’t know this man without knowing his wife 
and the kind of home they have maintained. Its doors 
are always open. Its spirit is out-going and genuine. For 
the past five years it has been increasingly so, with streams 
of young men in the armed service or in college making 
the Clapp home their headquarters while they were in 
Atlanta. Usually Mr. and Mrs. Clapp have taken a half- 
dozen of these young people from those attending the North 
Avenue church’s young people’s meetings and adopted them 
for their entire stay in the city. At the last Thanksgiving 
Day service he stood up and asked all boys present who 
had no place to go for Thanksgiving dinner to come with 
them. They had two cars outside just waiting for passen- 
gers. They like people and they make their home a wel- 
come spot for them. 





ALLEN W. CLAPP 
Worked 18 years to build a Baptist church. 


Through their kind and winning ways, this couple has 
helped through their home and the North Avenue church 
to bring five or six of these young people to a decision 
for full time service in church vocations. 

Some time ago when Mrs. Franklin Talmage was seri- 
ously injured in an automobile accident, Mr. Clapp went 
at night to the scene of the accident and took her to the 
hospital; then he took her sister, Mrs. Morrison, from 
Durant, Okla., who was less seriously injured, to his own 
home. He never feels himself inconvenienced when there 
is a chance to help somebody else. The Clapps have had 
missionary sons and daughters from all over the earth to 
come and stay with them for indefinite periods. They know 
the Christian faith and they have made their home radiant 
with it to the vast enrichment and blessing of countless 
lives. 

‘Rhese are genuine New Testament Christians, living mag- 
nificently in the Twentieth Century. 


® Paxton Moffett Crawford 


Paxton Moffett Crawford of Farmville, Va., is a world 
Christian. She couldn’t help being. For one thing, she 
was born into a family where six of the eight children be- 
came missionaries. Her parents, the Alexander Stuart 
Moffetts, wanted to go to China as missionaries, but when 
they couldn’t, they settled down in home mission work in 
Kentucky—if you can settle down and do home mission 
work anywhere! 

Not only is Paxton Crawford, as her friends call her, a 
“born” world Christian; she is also one by training and by 
conviction. For sixteen years she served in China where 
she and a distinguished medical missionary of her own 
church, Dr. Francis R. Crawford, met and were married. 
(Says the doctor: ‘She came all the way to China to marry 
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MRS. FRANCIS R. CRAWFORD 
Her pastor -wouldn’t swap her for four elders. 


me.” And she replies, ‘‘Yes, he was worth even a long 
trip like that.’’) 


Nowadays people talk about ecumenical Christianity. Mrs. 
Crawford has long been an ecumenical Christian. The word 
rolls easily off her lips for it is planted in her heart. She 
has seen the breadth of the compass of Christian faith and 
a worldwide challenge to its service. She has learned co- 
operation with Christians of other kinds and she works 
gladly by their side. 

But don’t think that this woman serves only in the big 
circles. She knows that sound roots are planted in local, 
hometown service. In the Farmville church and in all 
kinds of civic organizations you find her doing any job 
that is to be done. They say she has never been known 
to turn down any job she was asked to do in her church. 
So you may find her washing dishes after a student supper 
or leading a class on world missions for a group of col- 
lege professors and ‘“‘ordinary”’ church people. She brought 
a dying Sunday school class of women up to health and 
vigorous interest. She heads her church’s student work 
committee with responsibility at the State teachers’ college 
and at nearby Hampden-Sydney. She is as much at home 
among college students as at the Auxiliary where she has 
held every kind of job listed in the books—up to the Assem- 
bly’s Committee on Woman’s Work and the chairmanship 
of the Woman’s Advisory Committee. 

When the Virginia Council of Churches was organized, 
Mrs. Crawford had already been made president of the 
Farmville Council of Church Women. Now she was elected 
vice-president of the state council of churches and also of 
the state council of church women. She was appointed 
in 1946 to the national board of the United Council of 
Church Women as a representative of the Foreign Mission 
Conference of North America. She is the only woman 
member of the Assembly’s Committee on Evangelism. Yet, 
all these responsibilities and high honors lie lightly on her 
shoulders. You never met a more modest person in your 
life. She does not awe you. She inspires you by the 
graceful manner in which she makes her unfailing con- 
tributions. 

Associates of Mrs. Crawford say, unblushingly, “She is 
the most outstanding woman in our church today.” Then 
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they launch into a recital of the things she is doing, of 
which this sketch has scarcely taken notice. 

The Crawfords, in their generous giving, do it without 
any attention; they never let the left hand know what 
the right is doing. But people somehow get to know about 
a bit of it and this starts good movements going. Here’s 
an illustration: When Mrs. Crawford found that she could 
not go to the recent convention on world missions in Nash- 
ville, she went to her pastor and said, ‘‘Doctor and I would 
like to send one of our young people.”’ They did, but this 
was not all. By their example, others in the church were 
inspired to do likewise, so that the church sent six young 
people instead of one. 

When Mrs. Crawford’s pastor talks about her he speaks 
only in superlatives. Then he drops down to more even 
tones to say, ‘‘Well, I wouldn’t swap her for any four elders 
of our denomination.” 


® Robert McElwee Firebaugh 
@ Henryetta Mohler Firebaugh 


More than 32 years ago when Robert McElwee Firebaugh 
and his young bride, Henryetta Mohler, set out from Vir- 
ginia for home mission work in Oklahoma they had little 
idea that they would spend their lives there—but, if the 
Lord will it, they were willing. As they see it now, the 
Lord has willed it, and hundreds of Indian boys and girls 
and men and women are grateful to God for sending them 
among them. 

The Firebaughs live now in Hugo, where he is officially 
the superintendent of Indian work for Indian Presbytery. 
Unofficially, he is far more. And though she has never 
received a salary for her work, Mrs. Firebaugh does more 
than anybody could pay for. 

In 1940 Indian Presbytery celebrated 100 years of mis- 
sionary effort among the Choctaws and Chickasaws in 
southeastern Oklahoma. There, Dr. and Mrs. Firebaugh 
and their colleagues seek to carry forward a spiritual min- 
istry on behalf of as many as possible of 150,000 Indians. 
They have no easy job. They never have had. While they 
work among people of another culture and civilization 
they are surrounded by a culture of perplexing and terrify- 
ing factors. Among these is what Mrs. Firebaugh calls 
“the quaint idea that still lurks in the mind of many of 
us that the Indian is some strange sort of being and has 
not the same capabilities and capacity for development that 
the white man has, and that he must be set apart as 
‘spectacular’ when we should realize that he is ‘of one blood’ 
with all nations of men.”’ 

Dr. Firebaugh has come to take his place among the In- 
dians as a rightful successor to the noble leaders like 
Kingsbury and Lloyd. When he first went among them the 
Indians were not sure he could do this. Before he ar- 
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They do things the ‘‘right way’’ for the Indians. 
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rived some were fearful lest the church should send “a 
man from the East who will not understand us and who 
will try to push us too rapidly.” It was not long, however, 
until they knew that God had sent them just the man for 
the job. 

To do this work in Indian Presbytery, a man must be not 
simply an able minister; he must know how to do multi- 
tudes of things. An Indian boy remembers how his parents 
soon were talking about how Mr. Firebaugh could handle 
a team of horses. Soon it was reported that he was a car- 
penter. Then it got abroad that he was a good hunter 
and a first-class cook. Over all these abilities, they learned, 
was a cloak of love. Wake him at midnight and he is just 
as pleasant as at nine in the morning, they said. 

Dr. Firebaugh (Washington and Lee University made 
him a D. D. in 1932) has set himself to secure and train 
able young Indian leaders for the work; his goal is to 
have all the Indian churches led by a seminary trained na- 
tive ministry. One important development has been the 
annual encampment at Cherokee Lake near Bennington 
where hundreds of Indians get inspiration like that afforded 
at Montreat, Massanetta and Kerrville. The Firebaughs 
led in this work, with Dr. Firebaugh building most of the 
shelters there himself. This man has led in the erection 
of better churches, in providing the buildings or special 
rooms for Woman’s Auxiliary meetings, in developing the 
congregations in every way. 

Mrs. Firebaugh has led in the organization and develop- 
ment of the Woman’s Auxiliary program in practically all 
the Indian churches. She has been a real friend to the 
Indian women and young people. They trust and love her. 
One newcomer among them, leading a meeting, called for 
the presentation of an offering on one occasion while a 
hymn was sung. They sang but there was no offering. 
Then one woman explained, ‘‘Mrs. Firebaugh told us that 
when we going to take offering to sing Choctaw Hymn 
106, and all come and put money on the table.” The 
leader had announced a different hymn from the one Mrs. 
Firebaugh had used, though she had not intended to estab- 
lish a precedent. They just think Mrs. Firebaugh does 
things the right way. 

On the campus of Goodland Orphanage where Mrs. Fire- 
baugh has taught Bible from time to time, she is highly 
revered. Their home on that campus for a number of 
years was a citadel for good in the eyes of many who at- 
tended the school. Work in the interracial conferences 
has been another of Mrs. Firebaugh’s great contributions. 
She has supervised these meetings and in her leadership 
of them has won the affection and loyal cooperation of 
Negroes as well as Indians. Among the families of In- 
dian Presbytery she now has eight namesakes. Though 
she has been far from strong, Mrs. Firebaugh has gone 
along with her husband in this work through the years. 
They were always ready for hotel difficulties (if such a 
thing as a hotel had troubled them—a place to stay at 
night) for they took their cots in their car and camped 
out in all kinds of weather in many places in order to be 
where they were scheduled to be. They have worn out 
ten cars on Oklahoma highways and they estimate that 
they have gone more than a half-million miles. Whatever 
comes, they say, with their famous predecessor, Mr. Lloyd, 
“Well, it’s the Lord’s work and the Lord’s weather.” 


Their monumental achievement in laying hands on fine 
Indian boys and girls and training and encouraging them 
could ever have been made without the kind of love the 
Firebaughs have for people and for their Christ. One young 
Indian remembers Dr. Firebaugh's earnest plea on the clos- 
ing night of an evangelistic meeting when he gave the 
invitation, ‘“‘Won’t you come? I came on a last verse.” 

The Firebaughs have never been adopted into any In- 
dian tribe with a ceremony, but the Indians have long 
known that they love them and their place at the Indian 
fireside has been secure. For a good while they feared 
that these devoted friends would go back to Virginia for 
their sunset days; then they learned that the Firebaughs 
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PRICE H. GWYNN, JR. 
They didn’t have to count the votes. 


were so deeply rooted in their midst that they would never 
leave. So, with renewed faith and in the bonds of warm 
Christian fellowship they keep building and working to- 
ward an imperishable City together. 


@ Price H. Gwynn, Jr. 


More times than once the church has discovered that 
Price Gwynn is the right man to lay hold of when there’s 
a hard job ahead. During the past year the whole Assem- 
bly learned it, but for a good many people this was sim- 
ply a repetition of an oft-told story. 

Now he’s in Philadelphia, serving as director of leader- 
ship education for the Presbyterian, USA, board of Chris- 
tian education; but he’s still a member of Mecklenburg 
Presbytery and even if he weren’t, his contribution to the 
church ought to be told here. 

First thing he’s become famous for is his ardent advo- 
cacy of teaching the Bible in the public schools, or on 
released time therefrom. As the head of this work for the 
N. C. Council of Churches, he stumped the state from one 
end to the other, seeking to wake the people to the pov- 
erty of Biblical knowledge which boys and girls have these 
days. Under his leadership this movement grew from 20 
communities where Bible was offered in the high schools 
to more than 150 such communities. In this accomplish- 
ment he had more than the usual hurdles to clear—op- 
position and indifference—but he long ago learned that 
the chief values of life do not come easily. He knows 
how to fight. Today he is recognized as an authority in 
this field. Some people will tell you that no man in Amer- 
ica has gone more fully and more thoroughly into the ques- 
tion and knows more about it than he. ; 

Then there was another matter of the support of the 
church’s colleges and the quality of work offered there. His 
synod provided for a director of Christian education full- 
time and never thought about getting anybody but Price 
Gwynn to do the job. He did it with his customary 
thoroughness and vigor, stirring the synod to face its re- 
sponsibility and leading to new support all along the line, 








But this was not efiough. In it all he has been concerned 
that education offered at the church’s colleges should be 
the best. He did not have to tell anybody that it has not 
always been up to par—but he did tell it and he kept on 
insisting that good motives will not be an adequate sub- 
stitute for good work. The churches must support their 
colleges—and he rang the changes on that theme—but 
the colleges must do a type of work worthy of sacrificial 
support—and he pulled no punches here. 

In the midst of that task for his synod the General As- 
sembly of 1945 summoned him to be chairman of an im- 
portant committee to survey the church’s entire work for 
Negroes and to make recommendations to the 1946 As- 
sembly. This was a tough assignment, involving endless 
investigations, studies, conferences, travel, letter-writing, 
letter-reading, adjustment of opinions and what have you. 
But so painstakingly was the committee’s work done and 
so convincing was its report that there was never any doubt 
about its wholehearted adoption by the Assembly. It was 
all worked out so as to make for the easiest possible ad- 
justments and to clear the way for what Price Gwynn 
and his fellow-committeemen called ‘‘heroic action.’’ In 
the light of the facts discovered, they said, it becomes abun- 
dantly clear that our church has not even begun to meet 
its responsibility for the evangelization of the Negro race 
and for Christian education among that people. No half- 
way measures now will suffice, they said. And the Assem- 
bly followed their recommendations overwhelmingly and 
completely. When the question was called the majority 
was so great that they didn’t have to count the votes. 
Members of Snedecor Synod are not alone in looking to 
Price Gwynn as a sort of hero; the entire church accorded 
him its grateful thanks for a superlative piece of work and- 
now sets out on the long, hard way to realize the goals 
he charted. 

This man in his new position in the USA church has 
a tremendous job in inaugurating a thorough-going pro- 
gram of leadership training, summer conferences, missions 
to teachers, house-to-house visitation plans, guidance in 
the use of an entire new currieulum planned for 1948. 
But the people who know him and have seen him rise to 
the challenge of other big jobs think that the right man 
has been called and they watch his work with confidenca 
and gratitude. 


® John Allan MacLean 


John Allan MacLean is an able preacher. People who 
have listened to him for many years say they don’t know 
anybody who can hold as high an average in preaching in- 
teresting, relevant sermons. He is a faithful, understand- 
ing pastor. Now in his third pastorate—at the Ginter 
Park church, on the edge of the campus of Union Semi- 
nary in Richmond—he has a hard place to fill, but his 
pastoral heart qualifies him. With between 30 and 40 
families of ministers in his congregation all the time and 
with at least a dozen ordained ministers in his pews on 
any Sunday, he has no easy field to serve. But his warm 
spirit and his generous nature provide what he needs to do 
this well. In no way has he won the affection of his peo- 
ple more than by being the real pastor that he is. 

John MacLean is recognized as a notable of the year, 
however, for three other reasons: 

1. He uses his gifts of writing toward high ends. Little 
more than a year ago he published a book of stimulating 
sermons, but he has long been using his trusty typewriter 
to turn out burning challenges or piercing battlecries in the 
service of the Lord. In the columns of this paper, for ex- 
ample, he has stirred wide and wholesome attention when- 
ever he has written. You remember the passion of his 


call for a more challenging, meaningful statement of faith 
in ‘“‘Needed: An Evangelistic Creed (Can We Overcome 
the Calvinistic Complex?’’); his summons to ‘Progressive 
Presbyterianism’’; his ‘“‘Death Begins at 40 for Presbyte- 
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JOHN ALLAN MacLEAN 
A burning fire kindles other fires. 


rian Pastors’; and his earnest effort last year to build a 
bridge of understanding by his interpretation of ‘‘Liberal- 
ism in the Southern Presbyterian Church.” His most widely 
read work is a little paraphrase, ‘“‘The Prayer of a Modern 
Pharisee.’”’ People of all faiths have taken this prayer and 
distributed it around the world. An OUTLOOK pamphlet, 
it has been reprinted many times. But perhaps the most 
far-reaching thing he has ever written was a letter to THE 
PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK last January. 

Long before John Hersey wrote ‘“‘Hiroshima,’’ when the 
full weight of the implications of the dropping of the first 
atomic bombs were beginning to weigh heavily on the 
hearts of American Christians, John MacLean set him- 
self, as one man, to try to get a few healing influences 
started. He was not sure what—but something. In his 
letter he said he wanted to find some way to show non- 
Christians that there is a difference between Christians and 
pagans. He wanted to dramatize, in a striking manner, 
the Spirit of Christ in action, thereby doing something to 
destroy the seeds of future wars and giving a mighty im- 
petus to Christian missions. He got busy. Le wrote let- 
ters, talked hours on end cn the telephone, did all he 
could. Opposition arose on all sides, near at hana and far 
away. But he kept resolutely on. Then letters of approval 
began +o come in. His city ministers’ association endorsed 
the idea. Fina!!ly, the Federal Council of Churches. the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North America and other 
froups adopted a project :n line with his idea—the estab- 
lishment of a great Christian university in Japan. Cost- 
ing millions of dollars, it will be built. When it is, the 
many friends of John MacLean will know that he had more 
than a little to do with getting it started. 

2. It would be hard to find an individual in the South- 
ern Presbyterian Church more warmly evangelistic than 
this preacher. He comes by it honestly and naturally. He 
has always been that way. When he went to the 1938 As- 
sembly there was talk about the church’s need of a com- 
mittee on evangelism, as there had been long before, but 
that year the committee was actually named (without a 
budget) and John MacLean was made a member. Next 
year the committee asked him to speak to the Assembly 
at the Sunday night service. He did—helping to start the 
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nearest thing the church has seen to an evangelistic cru- 
sade. Dr. Lingle, writing in the Christian Observer, said, 
“Dr. MacLean, in his moving address on Sunday night, pre- 
pared the way for the report of the Committee on Evan- 
gelism next morning. So when Dr. Richardson concluded 
the reading of the report there were many hearts that were 
already on fire. There seemed to be a unanimous desire to 
do something to begin right away.’ 

There was an unprecedented demonstration, with minis- 
ters and elders crowding the aisles to pour out more than 
$10,000 in order that this important work, unprovided for 
otherwise, might get started. 

John MacLean is always concerned about the church’s 
apparent coldness in evangelism. In a stirring summons to 
his synod back in 1933 he deplored the fact “‘that our mes- 
sage of individual salvation has not been heard or heeded 
by more than a few of the suppressed classes and under- 
privileged citizens of our country, such as the white tenant, 
the day laborer, the isolated and impoverished mountaineer 
and the Negro, and that our campaign of evangelism has 
not progressed or succeeded as we had hoped.’’ No one 
rejoices more than he at every evidence of progress now 
being made by the Assembly’s established committee. No 
one is more concerned to see obstacles removed which he 
feels make it hard for men to find their way to a living 
faith in Christ. 

3. Last year saw the inauguration of the Assembly’s 
Committee on Christian Relations. Many people had a part 
in this development. John MacLean had a part. For, af- 
ter the Synod of Virginia adopted a resolution offered by 
Ernest Trice Thompson back in 1932, setting up the first 
Committee on Social and Moral Welfare in all the Assem- 
bly, John MacLean was made chairman. In 1933 he brought 
his synod a report which deeply moved his hearers. 

“Is it nothing to the Southern Presbyterian Church or 
to the Synod of Virginia,’’ he asked, “in the light of the 
parable of the Good Samaritan, that millions of our fel- 
low human beings have been sick, hopeless and almost 
ready to die . . that in this same great land of America 
12,000 people are murdered every year, in direct violation 
of the Sixth Commandment? . . Has the law of this land 
nothing to do with the Moral Law of the Almighty?” 

He and his committee (James E. Cousar, L. R. Curry 
and E. T. Thompson) wanted to know about the Negro and 
the church—‘“If we can so readily succeed in establishing 
strong, growing Presbyterian churches in Africa, is there 
any reason why we should not have established them in 
Virginia? Are we Christians capable of measuring 
up to the standard of brotherhood, exemplified in the life 
of Mahatma Ghandi, a non-Christian, who is willing to 
give his life that the oppressed classes of his country may 
receive fair treatment?”’ 

On he went down the list, calling to repentance and to 
new concern. The synod was moved. Something was 
started. The report was published and widely read. In- 
quiries came from all over the Assembly with the result 
that by the next year it was reported to synod that the 
General Assembly had taken steps to erect a similar com- 
mittee and that many other synods were establishing like 
agencies. 

Today, with a full-fledged Committee on Christian Re- 
lations getting started, with the Assembly’s moderator, Dr. 
Green, writing in the committee’s first issue of its own pub- 
lication, The Bridge, ‘‘The Committee on Christian Rela- 
tions should have the fullest support of every member of 
our church,” it would seem that at last the church is 
waking up to what Dr. Green further calls ‘‘the business 
of Christ, of the church and of every member o: the 
church.” 

In this achievement we do well to remember John Mac- 
Lean, and others like him, who, when it was unpopular 
to fight this battle, had the courage to do it. The church 
owes them a lasting debt of gratitude. In this year, as in 
man: years, John MacLean is truly a Southern Presbyte- 
Tian ‘‘notable.” 
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@ James Ross McCain 


A good many years ago now 50 or more cars of Georgia 
Presbyterians were making their way along a hot, dusty 
road to inspect a possible summer conference site. Sud- 
denly the line was stopped and a car was seen to be in 
trouble—flat tire. The car was filled with women, so men 
here and there moved forward to lend a hand, but by the 
time most of them reached the spot a man in shirt sleeves 
was already in command of the situation, jacking up the 
wheel, pulling off the tire. No one was particularly sur-. 
prised to discover that it was James Ross McCain, the 
noted president of Agnes Scott College, for it has long been 
well known that when trouble is afoot, he is the quickest 
man to get to work. 

Or, come along on Wednesday of commencement season. 
See the crowds of students, happy graduates, alumni, par- 
ents and friends, all of whom must say at least a few 
words to the college president who is already concerned 
enough with the schedule of the day, meetings of trus- 
tees, faculty conferences and so on. If, after such a day, 
you can get to prayer meeting at the Decatur church you 
may think you have done well; but the president of the 
college will think nothing of it. He will be there just 
as he is on any other Wednesday evening. 

J. R. McCain has lived up to a tradition. Stories have 
it that his sturdy Associate Reformed Presbyterian father, 
an English professor at Erskine College, usually asked each 
child at the beginning of every evening meal, ‘‘Have you 
kept up the reputation of the family today?’ And if 
any seemed to be forgetful of it, one child would say, 
“Well, we are great churchgoers, sir, and we believe in the 
Bible and in helping others, and I guess we don’t believe 
in playing while there’s work to be done.”’ 

All his life, James Ross McCain has been a worker. 
Since the day he set his face toward the teaching profes- 
sion he has marched steadily forward, first as the founder 
of the Darlington School for boys at Rome, Ga., but most 
of all as the dynamic leader at Agnes Scott. Going there 
in 1915, he became registrar and professor of Bible. With 
all its good points, the administration was not progressive. 
The Decatur Female Seminary had had no great reputa- 
tion. Then Colonel Scott (son of Agnes) gave a couple of 
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Helped the church develop a social conscience. 


hundred thousand dollars to the school and a new pat- 
tern began to be established. By 1919 young McCain was 
vice-president and the active leader in a $500,000 endow- 
ment campaign. Since that good day J. R. McCain has 
raised millions of dollars. After his elevation to the presi- 
dency in 1923 he opened the doors to a tremendous expan- 
sion program which brought his college to the top rung 
of the ladder, asking no odds from any quarter. Resources 
now are more than $5,000,000. 

The way he has done all this, without great display, 
with utter self-effacement, is a lesson in genuine Chris- 
tian humility. In the same way, when the ten-million- 
dollar offer of the General Education Board came to insti- 
tutions in the area of Atlanta for a greater university, Dr. 
McCain was in no position of leadership. Perhaps he was 
secretary of the committee. Anyway, everyone knew that 
his driving determination put this big job across as much 
as anybody connected with it. 

In his years as a college administrator he has surrounded 
“ himself with able helpers. He has few non-contributors. 
All are selected with infinite care. When he goes out to 
employ a teacher he concludes no agreement until he has 
had a meal with the prospect. In addition to any infor- 
mation he might get he likes to see how he (or she) eats! 
Or, in his relations with his trustees, observe his technique, 
for in all these years there has been no noticeable division 
in that board. The president prepares everything care- 
fully in advance. He makes full use of his committees. 
Then in the meeting the committee recommends . .. and 
the president supports. 

This man is no spectacular, colorful individual, but he 
gets spectacular, colorful things done. He is no hale fel- 
low well-met, no back-slapper on the street corner, but 
he probably knows more people than any politician in the 
State of Georgia. He knows how to get next to people and 
get their loyal enthusiastic support, whether it is ASC 
girls in a campaign or an old country woman who brings 
him a half-dollar in her worn hands saying, “This is for 
your Agnes Scott. it sounds like a mighty fine school to 
me.”’ 

J. R. M¢Cain is a churchman of the highest order. He 
is his pastor’s dependable right arm, though he will sit 
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quietly through a session or congregational meeting, and 
no one who happens in will suspect that he is the strong 
man of the crowd—but he is. Maybe it’s getting a church 
secretary, or a telephone installed in the church, or a young 
people’s worker, even if some cannot see the way ahead, 
Dr. McCain sees, and with his support, it is done. Or, per- 
haps the session looks longingly toward an expansion pro- 
ject, the establishment of an outpost, then Dr. McCain is 
looked to as the brains for the job, for he knows how to 
get things done—and his church, with his active leadership, 
has built in comparatively recent years five other churches 
which are not outposts but are growing into strong, self- 
sustaining churches. And when it comes to giving—well, 
there, too, he leads the list; a generous spirit always re- 
veals itself in generous gifts. 

His simple, straightforward, childlike prayers are a tonic. 
Nothing flowery about them. Just plain talk to a Great 
Friend. His family life is an inspiration. He and Mrs. 
McCain have made much of their home. The children, 
they say, are their most important achievement—there are 
six of them living, all in places of useful service, wielding 
a fine influence. For the past twelve years, or more, ‘Mrs. 
McCain has been an invalid, confined to her bed with a 
heart ailment, and the long day in the president’s office, 
usually from 9 A. M. to 9 P. M., is concluded with a bed- 
side conversation about the day’s goings-on. 

Think of Dr. McCain’s leadership in many educational 
organizations, his work to bring the church’s schools and 
colleges to a higher level of efficiency, his strategic service 
on the General Education Board concerned with the allo- 
cation of many millions of dollars to southern institutions, 
his chairmanship of the denominational board of visitors— 
well, the list of his places of useful service would be as 
long as your arm. As much as any man in the whole church, 
he is an educator-statesman—the best of them. 

As he looks toward retirement, now at 66, trustees know 
they must find a successor, but they know that in a true 
sense they will never find a real successor to fill the shoes 
of Ross McCain. 


@ Stuart R. Oglesby 


When the 1946 General Assembly voted its overwhelming 
approval of the establishment of a Committee on Christian 
Relations it gave evidence of having grown considerably 
in its understanding of the problem involved. For twelve 
years and more the struggle had gone on and one of the 
wisest, most faithful and most diligent leaders in it all 
has been Stuart R. Oglesby, pastor of the Central Church, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Back in 1933, when the nation was at a low ebb, Stuart 
Oglesby came to the Assembly with a burdened heart. The 
Assembly was burdened. Seventeen resolutions were passed, 
most of them concerned with the low state of spiritual] 
well-being among the people. Stuart Oglesby brought for- 
ward a resolution, termed by the Minutes, “On a call to 
repentance, confessing sin, purifying our lives and turning 
to God.”” When this resolution was passed, he made a mo- 
tion for the appointment of a permanent committee on 
social and moral welfare. This motion was adopted, though 
there was opposition to it. Next morning the whole ques- 
tion was reopened by the Assembly, the resolution was 
passed again without change, but the authorization of a 
social and moral welfare committee was rescinded and all 
reference to it ordered expunged from the record! There- 
fore, you will find no mention of this matter in the 1933 
Assembly’s Minutes, search as you will, though the final 
vote was a close one. 

But, with other forces developing across the church, 
this action added to it. Next year, seven presbyteries and 
two synods overtured the Assembly in behalf of such a 
committee, and that Assembly approved it. Stuart Oglesby 
was made chairman and has been chairman ever since. 
That place of service has been no bed of roses. Year after 
year the committee had to fight for its life—even one 
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year when it brought in an exposition of the Ten Command- 
ments with applications to present-day evils. 


In the wise procedure of the committee and in its really 
great annual studies and reports, Stuart Oglesby has played 
a large part. He has known how far and how fast to go. 
His judgment has been sound. He and his committee have 
followed the usual good procedure of taking the church 
where it was and moving gradually toward the goal where, 
under God, they thought it ought to be. Then, the last As- 
sembly set up a fullfledged Committe on Christian Relations 
to take the place of the old committee, providing a director 
and a definite plan of action. When the new committee 
met, Stuart Oglesby was named as its chairman. So, under 
whatever committee name, he still is called upon to give his 
good leadership to a cause in the church’s engagement 
with evil where the foe is grappled at close quarters and 
where he has always to be as much aware of opposition 
within as of opposition without. 


In his pastorate, this man, at the heart of the Empire 
State of the South, just across the street from the state 
capitol, has had full opportunity to engage in a rounded 
ministry. He inherited a pastorate which had to be con- 
cerned with the physical as well as the spiritual needs 
of people. Before he went there it had a famous baby 
clinic where hundreds of babies have been cared for and 
through which hundreds of parents have been won for 
Christ. He has a friendly, cooperating congregation that 
does things. His women do “church work” gladly. They 
serve church family suppers and think nothing of it. They 
run all: kinds of through-the-week activites. In the week 
just before Christmas Sunday it was estimated that be- 
tween 4,000 and 5.000 people took part in some activities 
in or about Central church. Dr. Oglesby has led in the de- 
velopment of music, congregational singing, and the train- 
ing of choirs in his church. Under fulltime and high- 
grade musical direction, he has inaugurated a series of four 
choirs for all ages, bringing incalculable benefits to the 
individuals in them and to the congregation as a whole. 
His church does things. It bites off big chunks and then 
it chews. And all its members are expected to chew their 
part. Central has a spirit and the loyalty of its people is 
something to write home about. 


Some people who know this church’s life best say it 
is doing one of the outstanding pieces of work in the As- 
sembly, there just between: the capitol and the slums. It 
has capable and deeply consecrated officers—men who have 
a great tradition. Some of them look back to a long period 
of high-grade pastoral teaching and leadership under such 
men as Strickler, Rice and Lacy—and for 16 years, Oglesby. 
They had one of the outstanding examples in the church’s 
history of a business man who took Christ’s message seri- 
ously and set out to apply his teachings in business—John 
Eagan, whose profound influence lives on in Central and in 
Atlanta. A man who left the great American Cast Iron 
Pipe Co. to his employees and who dedicated himself to 
Christian dealings with Negroes left his church an unspeak- 
able lecacy. Stuart Oglesby magnifies it and continues the 
sort of teaching and preaching that inspired service like 
that. Now, as president of the Atlanta Christian Council, 
he leads, as he has done before, the Christian forces of his 
city in tackling these big evils of the day. When the 
KKK rides again, or the insidious Columbians rear their 
heads, or mob law kills four Negroes, this council speaks 
out in words of Christian courage and conviction to shame 
such acts and to point and seek a better way. 


Stuart Oglesby has rendered many services to his church 
on every level of its life. He has probably written as many 
books as any person in the church, and they are good 
books, useful books, and varied books. He has bullt a 
strong and prosperous church when many others similarly 
Situated have deteriorated. He has had the courage of 
his convictions and he has stood steadfastly for the things 
that, though many could not see, were in his eyes the things 
of God. 
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® Frank W. Price 


Anyone who knows foreign missions today will tell you 
that one of the topflight missionaries in any circle is Frank 
W. Price of China. Though he is one of the: younger crowd 
(he will be 52 next month) he is on all sides counted as 
one of the true statesmen. This place has been won by 
hard work and a real sharing of the life of the people he 
seeks to serve. Born of missionary parents in China (the 
P. Frank Prices) he had unusual opportunity to see life 
there from the inside, to get a firm hold on the language, 
to make many friends as he grew up. But, in addition 
to these acquisitions, he has set his sights on major objec- 
tives and has plugged ahead. 

Except for his college days at Davidson, his education 
is unorthodox in Southern Presbyterian circles for he went 
on to Hartford and Yale Divinity schools, won a master’s 
degree at Columbia and a doctor’s at Yale University. 
Since 1923 he and his wife, the former Essie McClure, 
have formed an unbeatable team in and out of Nanking. 


Whether it is warming up to a Ghinese boy, a student 
in college, an official in government, or sitting up far into 
the night to try to steady the faith of a general in the 
Chinese army, Frank Price has always been getting close to 
people. He has known how to do this—and he has studied 
to improve his chances. In China and America they tell 
you that his knowledge of the language is amazing. In 
addition to the dialects into which he was born he has 
acquired the Mandarin or National language, hardest of 
all the written languages. He is a student of Confucius— 
see him studying what “Confucius say’’ on a railway coach, 
from marked up copies of the classics and with long pas- 
sages committed to memory. No effort for him to bandy 
choice quotations back and forth in frequent conversa- 
tions with Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, to the great 
delight of the General. 


Don’t get the idea, however, that with all of Frank 
Price’s contacts, he knows only generals and scholars. Not 
this man. For one of his toughest fights has been in Nan- 
king Theological Seminary where he established and be- 
came head of the department for the training of rural 











FRANK W. PRICE © 
If there are not liberals within, there will be radicals 
from without, 
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ELIZABETH McE. SHIELDS 
‘*Priends, friends, friends, I have some friends I love.’’ 


preachers. More than inertia and opposition faced him on 
the part of the white-collar element. There he bumped 
into the old idea of the scholar as a ‘‘gentleman’’—above 
manual labor. Though some faculty members never could 
see it, Frank Price persisted until he established a model 
farm, tramped into the country with his students to live 
and work as farmers for certain periods, living in plain 
farm houses, eating plain country food. It was hard going 
for some of the boys with city training. The whole enter- 
prise was like moving mountains of prejudice but the train- 
ing center at Sunhwa, twelve miles from Nanking, has 
gained a wide reputation. Back and forth, between peo- 
ple reached through this work, and student centers and 
city congregations, Frank Price has gone. Not long ago 
he baptized and received into the church the son of Gen- 
eral Chiang Kai-shek. 

During the recent war the service of Frank and Essie 
Price was notable. For most of the time they were in 
Chungking, which was frequently bombed, and often in 
other danger. They were the only Southern Presbyterian 
missionaries in China, and when Frank came to America 
as one of the representatives of the Chinese government 
at the San Francisco Conference, Essie was the only South- 
ern Presbyterian missionary in all of China—while Frank 
was the only missionary (of any variety) connected with 
any of the delegations in San Francisco. Toward the close 
of the war Frank Price made a hazardous trip across China, 
acvoss fighting lines, to get in touch with mission territory 
in occupied areas. In the last war years they were in- 
volved in the training of American officers for work with 
the Chinese army and Chinese officers for liaison work 
with the Americans. Their home was the center for many 
men, many Christians among these men and men who 
became Christians. Countless ones of them look to ‘Frank 
and Essie’ with the deepest gratitude and devotion. 

Then, when the war ended they were the ones to hold 
the fort in Shanghai as the other missionaries began their 
return. They are now on well-deserved and long overdue 
furlough. 

For 18 years Dr. Price has been a friend of General and 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek. Recently, when rumors were 
floating about that the Chinese leader might become a mem- 
ber of the Roman Catholic Church, Madame Chiang sent 
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Frank Price a cablegram on behalf of her husband saying, 
“Generalissimo wishes me to reply that he embraced Chris- 
tianity not because of political expediency but because of 
spiritual convictions. The idea of changing church affilia- 
tion has never occurred to him.” 

Frank Price sees the job today in large terms; he always 
has. There is no narrow conception in his make-up. When 
he reported on the Madras Conference in 1939, he said, 
“This history-making council was only a beginning. 
Greater difficulties and greater opportunities lie ahead of 
us. The church must dare or die.” In last week’s issue 
of THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK he listed the chal- 
lenges in Asia. There, he is convinced, the peace of the 
world is at stake. There Christian missions must build 
better than ever. There his own church must lift its sights, 
break away from the old paths, launch out into new areas 
with new methods, in a greater spirit of cooperation with 
other Christian groups, constantly decreasing as the na- 
tional church increases. 

This man sees his home church in perspective. What 
it is doing, or failing to do, affects the world advance. 
Therefore, he says, problems like race relations are im- ° 
perative, demanding the most fully Christian strategy 
achievable—now. As it is in China, so also in the Ameri- 
ean South—either liberals within, or radicals from with- 
out—either policies of daringly Christian purpose, or un- 
Christian radicalism will win its way. Sometimes as he 
goes about he is none too hopeful. He asks pastors in this 
community and that, ‘‘Who are the Negro ministers here?” 
and four times out of five they do not know their names. 
Until there is more evident concern to establish good rela- 
tionships on the part of leaders in the church he is not 
overly optimistic. : 

As he views the total scene—the home church in the 
midst of world demands—he sees the union of Presby- 
terian forces here and abroad as one of the imperatives. 
Perhaps there is no more insistent challenge at the church’s 
door in 1947 than the union of these churches. 

This dynamic leader in the missionary enterprise is mov- 
ing toward the peak of his powers as a statesman. His 
contacts in his own China promise much for the future; 
his vision and his high courage together with his passion 
to win a great people to his Christ tell us that in Frank 
Price we have a great hope for the coming years. 


@ Elizabeth McE. Shields 


One of the church’s rare souls is Elizabeth McEwen 
Shields, now of Montreat, N. C. 

We salute her as an ardent advocate of better ways of 
teaching children; as a teacher who knows how to draw 
from others the best they have in them; as a lover of 
nature who has led many children and many teachers 
through nature to God; as a helper of parents in building 
the right sort of Christian homes where worship is normal 
and where Christian living becomes the pattern of the fam- 
ily; as a writer of books, a composer of music, a teacher ° 
of teachers; as an exemplar of high-grade interdenomi- 
national cooperation—and, as the writer to the Hebrews 
put it when he stopped to catch his breath, ‘‘What shall I 
say more? For the time would fail me” to tell the whole 
story of this woman’s contributions to her church and to 
the Kingdom of God. 

From 1914 to December 31, 1935, she was on the staff 
of the Religious Education Committee of the Assembly. 
She was the first director of its children’s division, pio- 
neering there in the establishment of better teaching and 
better materials throughout the church. 

Some of Elizabeth Shields’ chief contributions include 
her method of grouping children in smaller, teachable 
units; in unifying the teaching program for children in the 
church; in leading the Protestant Church in America to 
develop informal teaching procedures for Beginner chil- 
dren, whereby teachers have moved more and more away 
from cut-and-dried methods of dealing with flesh-and- 
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blood children full of exciting interests. In her own de- 
nomination she developed the informal method of teaching 
Primary and Junior children, bringing. this more in line 
with the way in which God evdently has made his children. 

These were no simple achievements. Elizabeth Shields 
had to fight opposition all the way—in the staff, in the 
executive committee which supervised her work, with teach- 
ers and ministers throughout the church. Many of these 
opponents were used to old ways of “‘sit-and-listen,” ““keep- 
your-hands-behind-you,”’ ‘‘we-had-a-good-class-because-the- 
children-were-so-quiet”’ and related types of formalized and 
deadening procedures. Leaders in a few synods and presby- 
teries rebelled—because they evidently didn’t understand. 
Then it took patient, careful explaining. It required long, 
honest efforts to get people who were teaching to try to 
discover for themselves just how children learn—or how 
they themselves had learned. 

Because of this great accomplishment, along with those 
of her colleagues, Atha Bowman, Annie Laurie Newton and 
others, the task is much easier than it was. But, don’t 
think for a moment, as some opponents charged, that Eliza- 
beth Shields ever minimized the Bible and the teaching of 
its changeless truth. What she did was to make teachers 
a bit more aware of the child and his God-given constitu- 
tion. To do that, she had to change ideas. She had to help 
people see that the Truth to be taught is not just the 
words you say but what you are and do. She helped many 
teachers come to understand that the Bible and life are 
closely linked and they must not be divorced. 

It is probable that no children’s worker in the nation 
is more highly regarded by children’s workers themselves 
than is Miss Shields. About twenty years ago there were 
internal difficulties in that group; personal feelings were 
high. Under such circumstances they elected Elizabeth 
Shields as their chairman for they thought her to be the 
only person who could hold the divergent elements together. 
Somebody said of her then, ‘‘She is such a religious religi- 
ous worker!” An@ she is—with a spontaneous sense of 
humor. 

Regardless of the tasks before them, her associates in all 
denominations have always known her as an utterly fear- 
less person, standing for and working toward what she 
thought was right. But, they hasten to tell you, there is 
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never any stubbornness, or bombast, or dictatorial atti- 
tude about her. She has her convictions and she stays 
by them. On one occasion there came an attractive oppor- 
tunity to be editor of a new series of courses for vacation 
church schools in an independent group effort. In these 
proposed texts Jesus was to have been presented without 
his divinity; little children were to love him but not to 
worship him. If you know Elizabeth Shields at all you 
know it did not take her long to make it clear that a pro- ° 
ject of that sort held no interest for her whatsoever. 

Throughout the church today there is a good and grow- 
ing work among parents. Miss Shields has made a distinct 
and continuing contribution to this. She was the first, 
or one of the first, among the denominational workers with 
children to begin an aggressive program in and on behalf 
of the home. There, as she saw it, the work must be done 
if any lasting values were to be accomplished in the lives 
of children. 

This woman’s achievements in the field of music are 
phenomenal, with countless songs for children, hymnbooks 
of her own editing, translations of some of which have been 
made in other countries. She writes good singable songs 
like the favorite, ‘‘Friends, friends, friends, I have some 
friends I love. . . .” 

Miss Shields has written a shelf full of books: texts 
for her own church and for Southern Baptists; vacation 
school texts for Northern Baptists, USA Presbyterians and 
joint groups of churches; devotional books like ‘‘As the 
Day Begins,’’ which won its place in church homes and even 
in some public schools; numerous pamphlets on children, 
their interests, their homes and families, approached from 
many sides; and Sunday school lessons by the hundreds. 

To this good woman, those who teach and work with 
little children and who guide the teachers of children in 
the right paths, come pretty close to determining the fu- 
ture. In all these years, her tender nurture of the chil- 
dren of the church and her guidance of their parents and 
teachers have made her a person highly esteemed. In- 
creasing multitudes call her blessed. 


@ J. Leighton Stuart 


Last June 24, J. Leighton Stuart, president of Yenching 
University, just outside Peiping, was celebrating his seven- 
tieth birthday. Messages from everywhere brought their 
congratulations. His good friend, Madame Chiang sent 
hers, saying, ‘““Your untiring efforts to help bring about a 
progressive and modern China through the education of 
her youth is a fitting monument to your high ideals and 
selflessness. May you have continued health and strength 
in your undertaking.’’ Leighton Stuart was getting ready 
to retire from the post he had occupied since he founded 
what has come to be the leading Christian university in 
China. Less than a month later he had a new job and one 
of the biggest challenges of his life. 

In 1936, Nelson Trusler Johnson, American Ambassador 
to China, wrote Dr. Stuart a complimentary message on 
his sixtieth birthday in which he gave Protestant mission- 
aries credit for bringing a new conception of education to 
the Orient, the idea of free schools and the use of the. ver- 
nacular Chinese in them. He was sure Dr. Stuart would 
be comforted to see the establishment of the ideals for 
which he had made so great a contribution. 

Ten years later, a month after he was 70, Leighton 
Stuart was the American Ambassador to China. 

Nowhere as yet has any suggestion been made that this 
was not a perfect choice by President Truman. Chinese 
admit that Leighton Stuart knows more about China, its 
mind, habits, languages, rulers and governments than most 
Chinese. He knows General Chiang better than any other 
American and is close to all of China’s top leaders. He is 
a native of Hangchow and last fall returned there for a 
homecoming which included his appointment as an ‘‘Hon- 
orary Citizen of Hangchow,” Dr. Stuart being the first 
Freeman to be so appointed. 
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His service in China actually began in 1904, after he and 
two seminary classmates more or less took matters into 
their own hands and sought to arouse the church to a 
great missionary “Forward Movement.’ As a result of 
their travels over the South, ‘‘money rolled in’’ to the for- 
eign mission committee. First assignment was at Hang- 
chow, alongside his father. Then he was on the faculty of 
Nanking Theological Seminary for eleven years until the 
- challenge at Yenching to establish an interdenominational 
university, opened before him. Several others had declined 
the job when he took it, but he saw what could be done 
with the struggling institution then inside the city walls, 
with a faculty of only two Chinese, and with many for- 
eign members with few qualifications, plus an annual deficit 
of $25,000. Leighton Stuart foresaw a Christian college 
broadly conceived, which would contribute to social prog- 
ress in China . . a place where Chinese and westerners 
could work together with no sense of difference, sharing 
alike in resources, difficulties, and achievements. However, 
he stipulated that he would have nothing to do with 
money-raising. Years later, after Yenching, beautifully 
situated outside Peiping on a $2,500,000 campus, had an 
endowment of $2,800,000, largely through Leighton 
Stuart’s untiring efforts, he said, “I never see a beggar 
without feeling that I belong to the guild.” 

Literally thousands of Chinese on all levels of achieve- 
ment look to Dr. Stuart as a second father because they 
are Yenching alumni. In the difficult problems which as 
Ambassador he is called upon to solve he has an advan- 
tage that no one else would have, for in all parties and 
in all situations are some of his boys. 

During the war years his beloved university had hard 
sledding, moving 2,000 miles to Chengtu in Free China, 
cutting its enrollment to 250, but still attracting 3,000 ap- 
plications for admission. Dr. Stuart had a busy time act- 
ing as a Sino-Japanese middleman carrying peace feelers, 
bailing his Nationalist-minded students and faculty mem- 
bers out of Japanese occupation headquarters and stalling 
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Japanese officers who wanted him to raise the puppet flag 
over Yenching. After Pearl Harbor, he was interned for 
the duration in a Peiping house. 

Following his release he planned to get Yenching going 
once more, then to retire to end his days in China. But his 
trip to America last year, conservations with General Mar- 
shall and other leaders, and a knack for bringing opposing 
factions together, soon led to this new chance to use his 
gifts in the midst of China’s most perplexing problems. 

Though he has retained his membership in East Hanover 
Presbytery, Leighton Stuart has had few direct contacts 
with his own Southern Presbyterian Church for many years 
—since he removed his membership from the mission at 
Nanking. Even his admission to East Hanover in 1923 
is doubtless remembered none too pleasantly by him for 
about that time rumors were being circulated throughout 
the mission field, and were sent gratuitously to the home 
church, that Leighton Stuart was not “sound in the faith.” 
A stalwart committee of presbytery, however, after a care- 
ful, examination, found no departures from the church’s 
doctrines and he was received unanimously. 

Today, this man honors the church that claims him. 
His tremendous service in the tradition of the best of 
Christian missions towers high. He presses on with the 
same old verve and enthusiasm. A month after he be- 
came Ambassador he said, ‘‘China needs, at present a new 
revolution as revealing as the Student Movement in 1920. 

. A new revolution in quest of China’s freedom, in- 
dependence and democratization.”’ He is calling students 
to be the pioneers. There is an awakening consciousness in 
China that a moral strength is needed which now is lack- 
ing, Dr. Stuart says. Chinese see that real Christians have 
it. In his judgment there will be no other religion in 
China in the future that will have any life to it. It will 
be Christianity or irreligion. 

Universally loved and esteemed, Leighton Stuart, by his 
life and service, is making all he has count, as he has 
for seventy years, on the side of a Christian China. 
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AUSTIN PRESBYTERIAN SEMINARY 


Announces 


The Mid Winter Lecture Series 


February 48, 1947 


DR. PAUL SCHERER, Professor of DR. H. SHELTON SMITH, Professor of DR. B. FRANK HALL, Pastor of the 


Homiletics in Union Theological Sem- 
inary, New York, will deliver five 
lectures on “PREACHING AT THE 
END OF AN ERA” . 


“FAITH AND 
TEMPORARY 
THOUGHT.” 


Christian Ethics and Religious Edu- 
cation in Duke University Divinity 
School, will deliver four lectures on: 
NURTURE IN CON- 

PROTESTANT 


Central Presbyterian Church, Saint 
Louis, Mo., will deliver four lectures 
on: “THE MAN AND THE ISO 
TOPE”: 


1. The Dilemma of the Progressive 


The Restorer of The Paths 


The Image of God 
istence 
The Pilgrimage of Conscience 


The Return of The Neighbor Nurture 
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The Savor of Life. 


4. The Church: Community of Faith 
and Nurture. 


Movement in Protestant Nurture 
2. Christian Nurture and Human Ex- 


1. The Problem 


2. The Ores 


3. The Place of Christ in Christian 


3. The Isotope 


4. The Plants. 


Ministers and Church Leaders planning to attend should send one dollar registration fee and notify immediately 


PRESIDENT DAVID L. STITT, Austin Presbyterian Seminary, Austin, Texas. 
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EDITORIAL 


Negro Work Committee* 


Has any presbytery or synod followed 
the leadership of the General Assembly 
uw to this date in providing for Negro 
Work? 

At the 1946 Assembly, it will be re- 
called, this work was set up separately, 
vith a brand-new committee appointed 
to formulate policies and to lead the 
thurch in a great, new effort to inaugu- 
fate a more effective program in Negro 
tvangelism and education. The new 
committee, under the chairmanship of 
President J. McDowell Richards, of Co- 
lumbia Seminary, begins its work offi- 
dally April 1, 1947. How long will it 
be after that before there are corre- 
onding committees in synods and 
wesbyteries with which the Assembly’s 
‘mmittee can work? Presbyteries can 
lave committees appointed soon after 
April 1; it will be some time after that 
Wore any is really ready to join in the 
Mogram. Synods will follow some 
months behind, unless some foresighted 
Mrsons saw what was coming and made 
tovision for this need last fall. 

—_—_ 

“It has just been announced that the 
director of Negro work is to be Alex 
R. Batchelor of the Religious Education 
Saf, Richmond. 
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In some presbyteries Negro work is 
now being done in connection with 
other committees. As on the Assem- 
bly’s level, this arrangement will un- 
doubtedly be found to be inadequate 
when the Negro Work Committee be- 
gins to function officially. Where any 
worthy effort is made anywhere in the 
church we fully expect to see definitely 
appointed committees charged with the 
full promotion of this important work. 

(The same would apply to the new 
Committee on Christian Relations. Most 
synods and some presbyteries have such 
a committee already. All should do so 
as soon as possible.) 


The Assembly’s Commissioners 


In electing their commissioners to 
the 1947 General Assembly, presbyter- 
ies may do well to get away from sys- 
tems of selection by which men are sent 
in rotation or by other automatic de- 
vices. Every Assembly is an important 
event with questions of great moment 
to be decided. The forthcoming one 
next May is an unusually critical meet- 
ing. 

Here are a few issues which will de- 
mand the most intelligent and God- 
guided decisions of which the best 
minds in our church are capable: 


A central planning and integrating 
committee, held over from the last 
Assembly; 

New and important policies of foreign 
missions; : 

Approval of the National Council of 
Churches, which, it is planned, will 
supersede six or eigtt national co- 
operative agencies; 

Presbyterian reunion; 

A new program and new policies of 
Negro work; 

Possible new demands in home mission 
policy; 

The Montreat set-up. 


Without the addition of any more 
issues of moment, these guarantee the 
need of having the best men which 
presbyteries can put their hands on. 

After all, if we want the church to 
move forward, if we want courageous 
and imaginative leadership, then we 
must, as a rule, select our ablest lead- 
ers and send them to the courts where 
the church’s policies are formed. If 
we do not, then we have only ourselves 
to blame. 

No Assembly can be greater than the 
men we send to it. 


‘Greatest Story’’ on ABC 

The American Broadcasting Com- 
pany’s program’ scheduled for its 
premiere Sunday evening, January 26, 
at 6:30 (EST) is highly recommended 
by ABC President Mark Woods. With- 
out telling what the program is, Mr. 
Woods has indicated that it is religious 
in character, is paid for by the Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Co., and will have 
no commercial announcements con- 
nected with it. 

The program is to be called, ‘‘The 
Greatest Story Ever Told,” and it has 
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been written under the supervision of 
Fulton Oursler, senior editor of Readers’ 
Digest and a prominent Roman Catholic 
layman, 

“In these critical postwar years, peo- 
ple throughout the world increasingly 
have turned to religious precepts for 
guidance,” the ABC president says. 
“From time to time demagogues and 
leaders of evil intent have endeavored 
to use the powerful influence of radio 
for the realization of their goals, 

“In America, however, radio has 
proved itself a potent influence for the 
inspiration, education and enlighten- 
ment of people in all walks of life. We 
believe that ‘The Greatest Story Ever 
Told’ is unsurpassed in each of these 
categories... .” 

Sounds interesting, Mr. Woods. 
shall see what all this means, 


We 


A Good, Practical Project 


Margaret Halsey who has written 
several excellent books (the most recent 
of which is Color Blind*) has issued 
Bulletin No. 1 on “Better Race Rela- 
tions.” It is a simple little three-page 
affair filled with suggestions, quotations 
from letters, books to read and other 
items like these four “Everyday Do’s 
and Don’ts Suggested by Readers’’: 

(1) Don’t use propaganda phrases 
like ‘‘Nigger in the woodpile.” 

(2) Don’t use words like nigger, 
coon, darkie, pickaninny, blacks (even 
when you mean them kindly). 

(3) Do try to talk your friends out 
of such words. Especially the most 
commonly used one—‘“nigger.”’ 

(4) Do read the books that will give 
you arguments to use on intolerant 
friends. 

Miss Halsey warns that donations of 
money will not be accepted. Rather, 
she wants such contributions sent to 
professional groups which are working 
on the job of better race relations, and 
she proposes to suggest some of them. 

The future of this bulletin, she says, 
depends upon cooperation, as she asks 
for information about achievements in 
better race relationships. Do not send 
money, she warns again, but anyone may 
obtain a copy of future bulletins by 
sending a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope to Dept. 8A, 210 West 90th St., 
New York City 24. 


*Published by Simon and Schuster, 
New York. $2.50. 


EXTRA COPIES 
of this issue 
10 CENTS EACH 
50 for $5.00 
100 for $10.00 
Limited quantity available; 





come, first served. 
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GREENBRIER COLLEGE 


Two years college preparatory and two years standard 
college work. Founded 1812. Art, Music, Dramatic Art, 
Secretarial. Exceptional social, recreational advantages. 
Modern fireproof dormitory. 
French W. Thompson, President 
Dept. PO, Lewisburg, West Virginia 














1849—AUSTIN COLLEGE—1947 


Sherman, Texas 
A Strong Liberal Arts College 
Dedicated to the extension of the Church through Christian Education. 
You are invited to share in its work. 
Ww. B. Guerrant, President 











PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Begin September, January, June or July 
4, Standard Freshman and Sophomore Courses 
. leading te A. A. or A. 8S. Degree. 





Business 
Flight: Private Wig 3 Commercial, 
Instructor ° 


Aircraft and olny Mechanics. 
Vocational Courses prepare to operate 


own 
Apartments available for married students. 
Registration Fee $5.00 
Box B-4, Maxten, N. 











1837 1947 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


Davidson, North Carolina 


HIGH EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS 
STABLE CHRISTIAN INFLUENCES ” 
BASIC R. 0. T. C.—PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


John R. Cunningham, President 











SOUTHWESTERN 


AT MEMPHIS 


Sincerity and Truth in Religion 
Genuineness and Excellence in Education 
Register now for 1947-48. 


CHARLES E. DIEHL, President 














1776 Hampden-Sydney College 1947 


A CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IS PREDICATED UPON 
The Liberating Power of.Truth 
Faith in the Supremacy of Spiritual Values 


The Primary Place of Character in the Life of Nations 
Edgar G. Gammon, President, Hampden-Sydney, Va. 
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CHURCH NEWS 





Ozarks School Has 
New Vice President 


Missouri News Letter 


The addition of M. Graham Clark, Jr,, 
formerly an active layman in Atlanta, 
to the staff of the School of the Ozarks 
as vice president has brought new 
strength to this institution. In the brief 
period since he came he has made a 
series of very effective addresses before 
many church and civic bodies. This fine 
school, beautifully situated, continues 
to do a remarkable work through its 
student self-help program (truck-farm- 
ing, dairying, canning, weaving) in a 
culturally disadvantaged area and has 
deservedly won the interest and support 
of many generous people both within 
and without the synod. R. M. Good has 
been president of the school for many 
years. 


Sockman Points Moral in 
Discussing Church in Russia 


When 15,000 people crowded into 
Kiel Auditorium, St. Louis, for a 
Reformation Day service, they heard 
Ralph W. Sockman of New York say, 
“Last summer in Russia as I watched 
the crowds queued up at the churches, 
seeking the bread of life which Commu- 
nism is not giving them, I wondered how 
much of the Communistic revolt might 
have been averted if the established 
church in the day of the Czars had not 
abused its power by intolerance. The 
tragedy of repression by a dominant 
church must never happen here. There 
fore, let us of the Protestant majority 
take the lead in the promotion of re- 
ligious liberty, goodwill and co-opera- 
tion.” . . . At a Reformation Day serv- 
ice in Cape Girardeau, Frank Hall of 
Central church, St. Louis, thrilled an 
audience which filled the largest sanc- 
tuary in the city with his message on 
“The Reformation and Our Day.” 


Plans Made for Presbyterian Hospital 
To Be Established in St. Louis 


Progress is reported on the proposed 
plan for a Presbyterian hospital in St. 
Louis. The city is rapidly becoming one 
of the nation’s greatest medical centers 
and already there are hospitals owned 
by Methodists, Baptists, Episcopalians, 
Evangelicals, Jews and Roman Catho- 
lics. Presbyterians, US and USA, acting 
jointly, plan for and fully expect to add 
another to this list. . . . Central church 





Rabun Gap-Nacoochee 
School 


Rabun Gap, Ga. 
GEO. ©. BELLINGRATH, President 
The Best in High School Education 
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ip St. Louis, which doubled its giving 
st year, has added to its askings for 
the current year and by January 1 had 
abscribed the full amount. It is hoped 
that what was once an “impossible’”’ debt 
gill. be entirely liquidated in the not 
distant future. 


yissouri Laymen Take Hold 
of Church’s Work in Presbyteries 
Missouri laymen are active in organ- 
ed efforts these days, with 166 minis- 
ers and laymen attending a ‘‘Centreat”’ 
in the fall when §. J. Patterson, Jr., As- 
gmbly’s men’s work director spoke to 
them. . . . Lafayette and Sedalia 
(USA) Presbyteries held a joint insti- 
tute for ministers and church officers in 
Sedalia in December with about 50 men 
hearing Ralph Jennings of the First 
church (USA), Kansas City, and Elder 
H. S. Weaver of the Kansas City South 
Church. . . . Sam Passiglia and Wilbur 
Whiteside have been the promoters of 
the organizational meeting of the 
symod’s men’s council scheduled for 
Columbia this month. 


News from the Churches 

The Kennett church has dedicated a 
new pipe organ and the Caruthersville 
church has recently installed carillonic 
tower bells, the latter in memory of a 
woman whose entire estate was willed to 
thechurch. . . . The Perryville church 
has voted to bring its building fund up 
to $20,000 by April 1, 1948, looking 
toward a remodeled sanctuary and a new 
Sunday school building. Impetus to 
this action was the result of a contribu- 
tion of $1,000 from the Home Missions 
Emergency Fund. . . At a recent 
morning service in the Cape Girardeau 
church three persons were received as 
members: one, aged 87, who is a great 
grandfather, another who is a grand- 
father, and the third who is a grand- 
mother... . . Three churches of Kansas 
City—Northeast, Southeast and South— 
plan additions to their buildings as soon 
a materials are available and construc- 
tion costs come more into line. . 
Nine Presbyterian rural churches in 
Callaway County have organized “a 
parish,” meeting together on each fifth 
Sunday for worship and fellowship. On 
the fifth Sunday in March it is expected 
that the Assembly’s moderator, Dr. 
Green, will be the speaker. . . . A 
Visitation evangelism campaign in Ful- 
ton not long ago resulted in 73 additions 
tothe church. Ten other churches in 
Missouri Presbytery have observed 
Mriods of special evangelistic emphasis 
vith encouraging results. . . . When 
frank H. Caldwell, president of Louis- 
vile Seminary, spoke to the 1,200 stu- 
dents of Southeast Missouri State Col- 
lege in Cape Girardeau in December, the 
Wesident of the college called his ad- 
tress on “Luminous Ideas,” “‘ene of the 
finest ever heard in a college assembly.” 

- . The spring meeting of Missouri 
Presbytery will be a joint session with 
the Presbytery of Hannibal, USA. 

BERNARD A. McILHANY. 





Cape Girardeau. 
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we N IDEAL WAY to perpetuate one’s 


Christian influence, or the memory of a 
loved one, is to establish a permanent fund 
on the books of the Executive Committee 
of Foreign Missions. 


Interest from such a fund goes annually to 
the support of Foreign Missions—a perennial 
contribution in your name or in that of your 
loved one. 


Your Foreign Mission Committee, its offi- 
cers and employees, pledge themselves to 
strive earnestly to meet the responsibility 
placed in their hands in making your gift ac- 
complish the utmost for His Kingdom 
around the world. 


For particulars regarding such gifts and 
how they are made and used, write 


Curry B. Hearn, Treasurer 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, 

Presbyterian Church in the U. S., 

P. O. Box 330 Nashville 1, Tenn. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA AND TENNESSEE STUDENTS WIN HONORS 


Union Seminary fellowship winners for this year are: Ernest Lee Stoffel, 
Bristol, Tenn.; Fred R. Stair, Jr., Knoxville, Tenn., and Robert Gaston Hall, 
Westminster, S. C. Announcement of these graduate study awards was made 
by President Ben R. Lacy, of the seminary. 

Stoffel, a graduate of King College, was designated the Moses D. Hoge 
fellow, giving him an added year of study at Union Seminary. Stair, a David- 
son graduate who served with the U. S. Army for three years in Europe after 
a year at the seminary and who is now assistant minister of the Ginter Park 
church in Richmond, is the Salem fellow. Hall, a product of Presbyterian 
College in South Carolina, is the Walter W. Moore fellow. Both the Salem 
and Moore fellows have opportunity to study at Union seminary or elsewhere. 


Stoffel 
(left) 


Stair 
(middle) 


Hall 
(right) 








HEADQUARTERS 


Worship Folders foe ne onoim cowns » Vest MENTs 


Fo ecial days and general use. Lith- ROBES - HANGINGS 
cqvanned on yah stock suitable for SYOLES EmamowDemins-aee 


mimeographing. CATALOG ON REQUEST 


Catalog and samples 
ational ss Sa 


upon request. 
Get your copy today! 
ECCLESIASTICAL ART PRESS 
Louisville 12. Ky- 

















GOOD NEIGHBOR 


A PLAN FOR WORLD PEACE 


HERE IT IS—A SIMPLE, WORK- 
ABLE PLAN FOR WORLD PEACE. 





shadows of international discord. 
After reading this remarkable book, 








A plan you can tie to with all your 
zeal and determination. YES, this 
plan outlines a safe and sane road 
to “PEACE AMONG MEN.” A prac- 
tical plan by which you and your 
neighbor and your children can work 
side by side fo rthe achievement of 
this peace that men of all nations 
have fought and died for. You can 
work for PEACE in an intelligent 
and effective way, through the un- 
derstandable WORLD PEACE PLAN, 
outlined by this Montana author. 
The entire plan is revealed in this 
new book. It is a book that you 
will read and re-read. You will see 
that your friends and neighbors read 
it and gather joy and satisfaction to 
yourself as you see the light of un- 
derstanding it throws upon the ugly 


THE GOOD NEIGHBOR 


you and your neighbors will start to 
work in a definite way to help work 
out a permanent WORLD PEACE. 
The author has made it simple. It 
is easy—it is down-to-earth common 
sense. It will amaze you at its logi- 
cal approach. Yes—it is the one way 
that WORLD PEACE can be made 
a certainty. Not in the distant fu- 
ture—but HERE and NOW through 
the Good Neighbor Plan. Get your 
copy of this simple, workable plan 
NOW.. Send your friends and neigh- 
bors a copy. Start now to put this 


remarkable plan into action. If 
your dealer does not have his sup- 
ply of “GOOD NEIGHBOR,” 
your order direct to us. 


copy, postpaid. 


send 
$2.00 per 


EDUCATIONAL CLUB 


Lewistown, Montana 
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Church’s Benevolences For Nine 
Months Keep Showing Increases 


Benevolences contributed by Southern 
Presbyterians to five Assembly agencies 
for nine months of the church year end. 
ing December 31 continue to show ap 
increase over last year. 

Foreign Missions (Nashville), $554. 
034; increase, $89,559. 

Home Missions (Atlanta), $237,360; 
increase, $15,047; Home Missions Emer- 
gency Fund, $265,841; increase, $32. 
604. 

Christian Education and Ministerial 
Relief (Louisville), $120,369; increase, 
$1,152. 

Religious Education and Publication 
(Richmond), $117,961; increase, $19. 
036. 

Assembly’s Training School (Rich- 
mond), $23,260; increase, $2,599, 


MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 








William B. Oglesby, Jr., Helena, Ark, 
has accepted a call to the Pulaski 
Heights church, Little Rock. His new 
address, after January 2, will be 4409 
Woodlawn Ave. 


Walker B. Healy, Hot Springs, Ark. 
has accepted a call to the First church, 
Fayetteville, N. C., effective February 
16. 

John D. Arbuckle, Grayson, Ky., will 
become pastor at the Mount Pleasant 
church, Sinks Grove, W. Va. 

Roger P. Melton, former army chap- 
lain who has recently been serving as an 
evangelist, has been called to the Marlin- 
ton, W. Va., church, 

C. R. McCubbins from Safety Harbor, 
Fla., to Ft. Walton, Fla. 


T. A. Jaeger, Jr., Festus, Mo., has 
begun his new work as pastor of the 
Jackson, Mo., church, 


CHAPLAINS 


W. Ivan Hoy from FPO, New York, to 
Box 284, Leesburg, Va. 

C. E. Canady, Jr., has accepted a call 
to the Babcock Memorial church, Balti 
more. 








MARY BALDWIN 
COLLEGE 


STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 
Oldest Southern Presbyterian Colles? 
for Women 


Register now for 1947-48 
A number of valuable competitive 
scholarships are available, 
For infermation write: 


Dean Martha C. Graften 
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CHAPLAINS AVAILABLE FOR CALLS 

Charlton DPD. Hutton, Box 45, Salis- 
bury, N. C. 

Hal C. Keller, McDonough, Ga. 

A. R. Martin, 315 S. St. Patrick St., 
New Orleans. 

Archie ©. Ray, Union Seminary, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

John E. Stauffer, Box 667, Anniston, 
Ala. 

R. G. Wickersham, 17331 Washburn 
Ave., Detroit, Mich, 

David E. Wilkinson, 306 Avery St., 
Decatur, Ga. 

Charles W. Worth, 2005 Colonial 
Place, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Chaplains Studying for a Short While— 
Open for Calls 
At Princeton Theological Seminary, 
Princeton, N. J. 
Walter P. Baldwin. 
G. F. Garlington. 
E. H. Gartrell. 
George D. Jackson, 
J. P. G. Moffett. 
David W. Sprunt. 


At Union Seminary, Richmond, Va. 
Gower Crosswell, Jr. 

Carl G. Howie, 

Freeman B. Parker. 

James H. Skelton, Jr. 


At Yale Divinity School, New Haven, 
Conn. 
L. C. Carter, Jr. 
Wm, MclI. Thompson, 67 Edgehill Rd., 
New Haven, 


Elsewhere 

Adam H. Davidson, 506 N. Broadway, 
Minden, La, 

Wm. H. Foster, Jr., Westminster 
Choir College, Princeton, N. J. 

Leslie L. O’Connor, Austin Seminary, 
Austin, Texas. 

J. Davison Philips, 29 Stenhouse 
Gardens, North, Edinbourgh, Scotland. 

John R. Williams, Jr., 600 W. 122nd 
St., New York 27, N. Y. 


PREACHING MISSION 

An eight-day preaching mission in 
Norfolk, Va., sponsored by the Norfolk 
Ministers’ Association, scheduled in- 
cluded on its program A. L. Currie, 
Richmond; J. Calvin Reid, Pittsburgh, 
and many others—Speer, Peale, Luc- 
cock, Hughes, Judd and more. 





WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for Men 
Fulton, Missouri 


Nearly a century of proved ability to 
meet current needs and retain the 
values of a liberal education that is 
Christian. 
Thoroughness in Instruction 
Friendliness on the Campus 
Sound Personal Guidance 


Franc L. McCluer, President 
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“& Little Child Shall Lead Them” 


Tuese CHILDREN felt the crying need of the 
war sufferers—and responded according to their 
means. What will YOU give? 


Your War Relief Committee furnishes a direct 
channel for sending your gifts to those in need. 
Our relief is distributed abroad in the name of 
Christ by churches and church agencies. 


Send contributions through your Local Church Treas- 
urer or directly to Rev. E. C. Scott, D.D., Treasurer, 
War Relief Committee, Presbyterian Church, U. S., 
1120 Liberty Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 


For information, write Rev. Eugene L. Daniel, Special 
Representative, Box 330, Nashville 1, Tennessee. 


War Relief Committee 
of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. 


Rev. Vernon S. Broyles, Jr., Chairman 
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MEMORIALS 





HARRY LEMUEL DAVIDSON 


Our beloved friend and highly esteemed 
fellow Elder Harry Lemuel Davidson, 
passed into eternal rest on November 28, 
1946, after a brief illness. In recording 
his death, the Session of Ginter Park 
Presbyterian Church is painfully con- 
scious of the loss of a truly faithful and 
efficient member. He was a man of 
staunch character and deep piety; whose 
interest in his church was unfailing. 

He was received into the Ginter Park 
Church on April 30, 1922, from the Cen- 
tenary Methodist Church, Richmond, and 
was elected as a member of the Session 
and ordained in January, 1927. As a mem- 
ber of the Session he was constant in 
attendance and all duties assigned to him 
received his careful and conscientious at- 
tention. He was of great value to the 
Session for his good judgment and wise 
counsel. We came to regard him in the 
light of an elder statesman. 

In his chosen field of education he was 
outstanding and he used his talents in 
($G$ FF 


Has the Executor 


—named in your will ever ad- 
ministered an estate,—or is he 
wholly inexperienced ? 

The Virginia Trust Company 
has been administering estates 


for over fifty years. 


That is its main business. 


Virginia Trust Company 
THE SAFE EXECUTOR 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 
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teaching the word of God in our Sabbath 
school with unfailing devotion. 
George C. Howell, George W. Call, 
Herbert H. Wood, Committee of 
the Session. 


MISs JOSEPHINE EMILY BROWN 


On Friday, August 23, 1946, Miss Jose- 
phine E. Brown died at her home on lower 
Central Avenue, Hot Springs, Arkansas, 
after an extended illness. 

Miss Brown was born in Texas, the 
daughter of the late Mr. and Mrs. W. C. 
Brown, Sr., and moved at an early age to 
Stamps, Arkansas. Later the family 
moved to Hot Springs, Arkansas. 

In the absence of her pastor, Dr. Walk- 
er B. Healy, funeral services were con- 
ducted in the First Presbyterian Church, 
Hot Springs, Arkansas, by her former pas- 
tor, Dr. Marion A. Boggs, of the Second 
Presbyterian Church, Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas, on Monday, August 26, 1946, with in- 
terment in the family plot in the State 
Line Cemetery, Texarkana, Arkansas. Miss 
Brown is survived by a sister, Miss Jean 
Brown, and a brother, Mr. W. C. Brown, 
both of whom reside in Hot Springs, Ar- 
kansas. 

The family has been known throughout 
the Synod of Arkansas and the General 
Assembly for their active support of the 
church. 

Miss Brown became affiliated with the 
First Presbyterian church in Hot Springs 
at an early date which relation continued 
until her death. She graduated from Mary 
Baldwin College, Staunton, Va. 

Her life was characterized by a marked 
devotion and loyalty to the total program 
of the church. The fields of service she 
loved most were youth work, the Sunday 
school, the Woman's Auxiliary and church 
music. She served for a great many years 
as superintendent of the Senior Young 
People’s department and adult counsellor 
to the young people of the church. She 
served from time to time as organist at 
First church, and the beautiful organ 
there is a monument to her and to her 
family. 

Her services and interests were not con- 
fined to the local congregation, but were 
felt throughout the presbytery and synod. 
She gave active support to Ferncliff where 
the Presbyterian young people held their 
conferences. She supported the work of 
the Girl Scouts and furthered the acqui- 





Richmond—Phone 38-1808 


GRANT DRUG CO., Inc. 


Let us fill your 


PRESCRIPTIONS 


610 E. Broad Street 


Open All Night 











THERE IS MORE FOOD VALUE PER PENNY IN YOUR 
BOTTLE OF MILK THAN IN ANY OTHER SINGLE FOOD 


Virginia Dairy Company 
‘*The Home of Better Milk’’ 








of Virginia, 
Home Office 





HOSPITALIZATION 


and Surgical Insurance 
Also Non-Cancellable Accident Policies for individuals, families and groups. 
Over 220,000 persons have bought Policies in this Company 


NORTH AMERICA ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


Our policies are usable and good in all licensed hospitals throughout the world. 





Incorporated. 


Richmond, Virginia Information 





Write us for | 
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sition of the present camp and buildings 
for the Ouachita Area Boy Scouts of 
America. Other activities to which she 
gave leadership and support included the 
Y. W. C. A., both local and national. She 
was a member of the official board of the 
local Y. W. C. A. for years, and took 
part in every worthy civic activity. Her 
philanthropies included the unfortunate 
victims of war including China Relief. 
Her support to missions was well known 
throughout the church as she heartily 
supported the home missions program of 
her local church and assisted with her 
means and interest those on the foreign 
field. Some of her home mission activities 
included the establishing with her young 
people the Forest Hills outpost Sunday 
school as part of the First church. 
Throughout the years her service to her 
own church was equal to that of a trained 
and employed worker. Her deeds of 


Christian generosity are known only to 


those who were recipients of her coun- 
sel and gifts and to her Maker. 

A large company of her friends and 
loved ones are grieved at her passing, 
and with one accord thank God for her 
and for the lasting contribution which she 
has made to the cause of Christ and to 
their own individual lives. 

Words are not sufficient to express the 
loss felt by the many friends and ac- 
quaintances of this good woman. Surely 
our Lord would say of her: “Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant: thou hast 
been faithful over a few things, I will 
make thee ruler over many things; enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

Her Christlike character and spirit will 
continue to live in her church. 

By the Session of the First Presby- 

terian Church, Hot Springs, Ar- 
kansas. 


JOHN M. NEELY 


Whereas, God in his infinite wisdom 
summoned the soul of John M. Neely on 
November 30, 1946, from a life filled with 
service to God and man, to life eternal 
in the heavens, and 

Whereas, the officers and members of 
the Asheboro Presbyterian church feel 
deeply the loss of a fellow Christian 
leader who gave so freely of his means, 
time and talents to the church he loved 
and served so many years as Sunday 
school superintendent, deacon and elder, 
and 

Whereas, we desire to express our ap- 
preciation of this stalwart Christian and 
of the loyalty, thought and attention he 
gave to his church and community; 
therefore, be it resolved: 

1. That we record our tribute of respect 
and admiration for our beloved co-worker 
for his untiring service and unswerving 
loyalty to his church. 

2. That the congregation express its 
deep sorrow and extend heartfelt sym- 
pathy to the bereaved family. 

3. That a copy of this resolution be 
spread upon the minutes of the session 
and that a copy be sent to members of 
his family and to official church papers 
for publication, 

Done by order of the session of the 
Asheboro, N. C., Presbyterian church this 
20th day of December, 1946. 

COMMITTEE OF THE SESSION: 

lL. E. Whitfield, chairman; T. C. 
Johnston, Jr., Don Alexander. 





St. Catherine’ s 


An Episcopal country school. Grad- 
uates in leading eastern colleges. Also 
general course. Music and Art. Fire- 
proof buildings. Riding and other out- 
door activities all year. Pool. 
Founded 1890. 

Mra, Jeffrey R. Brackett, Headmistress 








Box Z, Richmond, Va. | 
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BIBLE STUDY 





THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


. 


Jesus and the Woman of Samaria 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR JANUARY 26 


John 4:1-42 


We are studying the Gospel according 
to John. We have had so far Chapter 
1. Prologue and the First Witnesses; 
Chapter 2. The First Signs; Chapter 3. 
Nicodemus. One of the men impressed 
by Jesus’ signs was Nicodemus, a mem- 
ber of the Sanhedrin. He came to Jesus 
secretly that he might learn more of 
his views concerning the Kingdom. 
Jesus startled him by declaring that no 
one would see the Kingdom unless he 
were born again. “How can _ these 
Jesus replied: 
“The Son of Man will be lifted up . 
that whosoever believeth on him may 
have eternal life.” We take up the 
lesson at this point. 


I. Jesus’ Journey into Jerusalem, 4:1-6 


Jesus preached the Gospel for some 
time in the rural districts of Judea. His 
ministry there was very successful; al- 
most too successful, for the fact that he, 
through his disciples, was baptizing 
more converts than John the Baptist, 
aroused the jealousy of John’s disciples, 
and stirred up the dangerous opposition 
of the Pharisees. Jesus did not wish 
to appear as a rival to John. He was 
not ready yet to risk a collision with the 
rulers of the nation. He withdrew from 
Judea, therefore, with the intention of 
continuing his ministry in Galilee. To 
do so, it was necessary for him to pass 
through the province of Samaria. 

Samaria was the central province of 
Palestine. It was settled by a mongrel 
race, the descendants of the Israelites 
left there after the ten tribes had been 
carried captive (II Kings 17) and 
the colonists brought hither by the 
Assyrians. Two hundred years later 
men of Judah returned from their exile 
in Babylon. The Samaritans offered to 
cooperate with them in the building of 
the temple. Fearing their tendencies 
toward idolatry, Zerubbabel refused the 
offer. Immediately the Samaritans 
began to plot against the peace of the 
city. From that time the two people 
had been bitter enemies. In Jesus’ time, 
five hundred years after the beginning 
of the feud, the Samaritans hated the 
Jews, while the Jews despised the 
Samaritans. Most of the Jews pre- 
ferred to cross the Jordan twice and 
take the long tiresome trip through 
Perea rather than go to Galilee through 
the land of the Samaritans. The former 
Toute was also the safest route. ‘For 
the national animosity between Jew and 
Samaritan was apt to flicker up into a 
sudden gleam of steel, a scuffle, and an 
ugly murderous stab.’”’ Perhaps these 


very facts led Jesus to choose his course. 
“He must needs pass through Samaria.”’ 

He proceeded along the great trunk 
road that runs through the center of the 
land. Noon came. He was hungry and 
tired. He sat down by a well, famous 
in his day and our own (for it still 
exists) because, according to tradition, 
it belonged to Jacob and had been given 
by him to Joseph. This well was ten 
minutes walk from the little village of 
Sychar, and twenty minutes walk in 
another direction from the famous old 
town of Shechem. His disciples left 
Jesus by the road and went into the 
village to secure food. 


II. Jesus’ Conversation by the Well, 
4:7-26 


1. His Offer (7-14). As Jesus sat by 
the well, a Samaritan woman came from 
Sychar to draw water. She brought her 
own bucket and rope as Bedouins in 
Bible lands do at the present time. H. 
V. Morton says it would be possible for 
a traveler to die of thirst on the parapet 
of a well if no one came by with the 
necessary apparatus. This woman came 
at noon, the hottest part of the day, 
while others were resting, perhaps be- 
cause she wanted to escape the scorn of 
decent married women. Jesus asked 
her for a drink. Herbert L. Willett re- 
minds us that the ‘“‘act of giving or re- 
éeiving a drink in the Orient involves 
fellowship and the casting aside of racial 
or religious prejudice. The Jews re- 
fused such fellowship to the Samari- 
tans.’’ Jesus’ disciples were surprised 
when they returned to find him speaking 
with a woman. This was contrary to 
the precepts of the rabbis, one of which 
read: “Let no man talk with a woman 
in the streets, no, not with his own wife, 
Rather burn the words of the law than 
teach them to a woman.’”’ The woman 
herself, half-amused, half-triumphant, 
rallied him because he, a Jew and a 
rabbi, is forced to ask a favor of her, a 
woman and a Samaritan. 

Jesus, however, had begun the con- 
versation with a purpose and naturally, 
gradually, he begins to speak to her of 
the water of life. “If you knew what 
is the free gift of God and who is ask- 
ing you for a drink you would have 
asked him instead and he would have 
given you ‘living water.’’’ Jesus meant 
that he would give her that which would 
satisfy the deepest thirst of her soul. 
The woman, however, thought he meant 
spring water. It seemed to her a fan- 
tastic offer. Nevertheless, impressed in 
spite of herself, she spoke, “Sir, you 
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have nothing to draw water with, and 
it is a deep well, where do you get your 
‘living’ water?” Jesus answered, “Any 
one who drinks this water will be thirsty 
again, but anyone who drinks the water 
I shall give him will never thirst any 
more.” It is as if he said, “Spiritually 
our positions are reversed. It is you 
who are weary and footsore and 
parched, close to the well, yet unable 
to drink; it is I who will give thee water 
from the well and quench thy thirst for- 
ever.” Here is one advantage of the 
water of life. It satisfies one’s thirst 
for all time. 

But that is not all. Jesus continued: 
“The water I shall give him will turn 
into a spring of water (here is a second 
advantage—the water of life is within 
the man, inseparable from him, does not 
have to be sought from without, is not 
dependent on outward circumstances), 
and will well up to eternal life (here 
is the third advantage of the water of 
life, it issues in eternal life). The 
woman did not understand what he 
meant, but impressed by his tone and 
his manner, she said, ‘‘Ah! sir, give me 
this water; so that I need not thirst or 
come all this road to draw water.” 

2. The First Condition (4:15-18) 
Very abruptly Jesus changed the sub- 
ject and bace her go and bring her hus- 
band. ‘‘You are right when you say 
that you have no husband,” he said, for 
you have had five husbands, and the 
man you are now living with is not your 
husband. What you say is true.” 

Why did Jesus introduce this topic? 
There can be only one reason. Before 
he could give her the water for which 
she had asked, the water which would 
satisfy all the needs of her soul, she 
must realize her need, she must become 
conscious of her sin, she must face it 
and put it away from her forever. 
Therefore, with that same searching in- 
sight which he had displayed in the case 
of Peter and Nathaniel and Nicodemus, 
he uncovered the deep sore of her life. 
The woman replied quickly, ‘‘I see that 
you are a prophet, sir. Our forefathers 
worshipped God on. this mountain 
(Gerizim, towering above Sychar), and 
yet you Jews say that people must wor- 
ship God at Jerusalem.” 

Why does she raise this question? 
Many say she desired to change the 
topic of conversation to cover her con- 
fusion at this sudden disclosure of her 
shame. Just as men today sometimes 
fall back upon theological controversy 
and attempt to argue about religious 
difficulties to avoid the demands which 
Christ makes upon their lives. It may 
be, however, that there was in her heart 
a true thirst after God. It was this, no 
doubt, that prompted Jesus’ original 
offer, In the days of Ezra and ° 
Nehemiah, a certain Manasseh, a man of 
priestly descent, married the daughter 
of Sanballat, the leader of the Samari- 
tans (Neh. 13:28), and was thereupon 
expelled from Jerusalem. He fied to 
Samaria and set up what he claimed to 
be the true worship on Mount Gerizim. 
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The temple built there had been de- 
stroyed by the Jews in 130 B. C., yet the 
Samaritans in no way receded from their 
claims, and as a matter of fact continue 
their worship on Gerizim to the present 
day, It may be, then, that this woman, 
with her conscience pricked, is con- 
fused. Where can she find God and the 
forgiveness of her sins? 

3. The Second Condition (4:21-26) 
Jesus told the woman plainly that salva- 
tion came from the Jews and not from 
the Samaritans. Then he proceeded to 
give to this poor, ignorant Samaritan 
woman the “grandest discourse ever 
uttered on the universality and spirit- 
uality of worship. He showed her that 
worship is not a matter of mountains 
and temples, but of heart and spirit. He 
wiped Jerusalem off the map as an ex- 
clusive center of worship and set wor- 
ship free and diffused it around the 
world as a universal principle.” The 
essential thing is not that one be in a 
certain place (any place will do, and no 
place is sufficient in itself) but that 
one’s worship be marked by spiritual 
reality. God is a Spirit, and they that 
worship him must worship in spirit, that 
is, with their heart and mind, and in 
truth, that is, in reality. 

The woman was led by these words 
to speak of the coming Messiah. For 
the first time Jesus openly and definitely 
declares, “I am he.” Here we have the 
climax of Jesus’ conversation with the 
woman of Samaria. In the first phase of 
the conversation he had offered to give 
her the water of life. In the second 
phase he had led her to face the great 
sin which kept her from its enjoyment. 
In the third and culminating phase he 
invited her to consider his own claims 
as the Messiah, It is as if he would say 
to her (and to us): “In order to drink 
of this water which will satisfy the 
deepest thirst of your being forever, 
you must turn away from your sin, and 
trust me as your Savior and Lord.” 


Ill. Jesus’ Further Conversation with 
His Disciples, 4:27-38 


The disciples came into sight just 
about the time Jesus made his great 
declaration. Meanwhile the woman, 
forgetting her original errand, oblivious 
to her water pot, hastened to the city. 
To everyone she met she poured out her 
tale. “Come, here is a man who has 
told me everything I ever did. Do you 
suppose he is the Christ?”” Like Andrew 
and John and Philip, she had a great 
desire to spread the glad tidings. Many 
believed at once because of the testi- 
mony she bore, All of them rushed out 
of the village to see for themselves this 
new prophet, who might be the Christ. 

Jesus meanwhile was too happy to 
eat. His disciples could not understand 
the situation, but Jesus said: ‘‘I have 
food to .eat of which you do not know. 

. My food is doing the will of Him 
who has. sent me and finishing his 
work.” We recall in this connection his 
boyhood statement, “I must be about 





my Father’s business,” and of the scene 
in the Temple, when the disciples re- 
membered that it was written, ‘‘Zeal for 
thy house shall eat me up.”’ 

Jesus proceeded to speak of the great 
opportunity which lay before his dis- 
ciples. ‘‘It is December, and you say 
the harvest is four months off. Lift up 
your eyes (the road was full of people 
streaming out of the village), and look 
on the fields, that they are white al- 
ready unto the harvest.” Then the 
promise: “He that reapeth receiveth 
wages,”” not material wages surely, but 
such wages as no money can buy, “‘and 
gathereth fruit unto life eternal.” In 
the harvest fields one must wait long 
for the fruit of one’s toil, but in the 
Gospel the preliminary work is generally 
done by others; the soil has been pre- 
pared it may be by the gracious provi- 
dence of God. Always there are souls 
ready to respond if only the laborer is 
understanding and ready. Here in 
Samaria the field has been prepared. 
“Herein in the saying true, one soweth 
and another reapeth, I sent you (in 
Judea, so again now) to reap that 
whereon ye have not labored; others 
labored and ye are entered into their 
labors.”’ 


IV. Jesus’ Ministry in Samaria, 4:39-52 


Jesus’ anticipations were soon real- 
ized. The people of Sychar urged him 
to stay in their midst. He remained in 
the little village for two days. As a re- 
sult many believed on him, not only be- 
cause of the woman who had talked with 
him by the well, but because “‘we have 
heard him ourselves, and we know that 
he is really the Savior of the world.” 

John’s announced purpose, we have 
seen, is to write that we may believe 
that Jesus is the Son of God, and that 
believing we might have life through 
his name. He tells us here how some 
came to have faith. They believed, first, 
because of the testimony of an erring 
woman, who had come to believe that 
Jesus was the Messiah, but at the last 
because they had lived in his presence, 
listened to his words, and experienced 
his power. 


For Thought and Action 


1. Jesus Offers Us the Water of Life. 
Water can satisfy our physical thirst, 
but there are other thirsts that no one 
can satisfy but Jesus. Sherwood Eddy 
says: “I remember a day twenty years 
ago when this verse (Jn. 4:14) broke 
into my life like a pent-up rushing 
stream that had burst its dam. It was 
the darkest day of my life. I was suffer- 
ing from nervous prostration and in- 
somnia. My work was a failure and I 
was discouraged and rebellious. The 
whole world looked black and blue. 
That morning I cried to Him to show 
me the way out, for somehow I had 
missed the way. My life had been filled 
with overwork, rather than overflow. 
It had been one of strain and worry, 
not of peace and joy.” Then suddenly 
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these words cme to him, Whosoever 
drinketh of the water that I shall give 
him, shall never thirst. ‘‘On that morn- 
ing, twenty years ago,”’ continues Sher- 
wood Eddy, “I began to drink of the 
deeper springs of life. Before I had 
been drinking of those ‘broken cisterns’ 
that can hold no water. I had gone 
across Europe in search of pleasure, yet 
somehow happiness had always eluded 
me. I was not satisfied and I knew that 
something was wrong. I had been sery- 
ing two masters, God and Mammon, 
Christ and self. But that day I came 
back to the fountain of Jesus Christ 
himself. There have been failures since, 

. But he has kept his promise, for 
in all the years since that morning, by 
his grace, there has not been one hour 
of despair, not an hour of darkness, 
There have been intellectual problems 
that one could not solve, the pressure of 
the probiem of evil, the problem of pain 
and human suffering, and unjust social 
conditions but at the center there has 
always been a satisfying certainty of 
peace and joy. So full and so satisfy- 
ing has Christ’s presence been, so con- 
stant and growing, that the doubts and 
difficulties and problems live out on the 
fringe of life. One thing I know: that 
Jesus satisfies. Sick or well, at home or 
absent,in apparent success or apparent 
failure, so long as we drink, we surely 
shall never thirst.” 


2. Jesus Explains the Nature of True 
Worship. God is a Spirit and they that 
worship him must worship in spirit and 
in truth. Because God is a Spirit God 
is everywhere and is personal. Worship 
“does not consist in outward forms and 
ceremonies as the Jews and Samaritans 
were wont to think, and as multitudes 
even in our own day still appear to 
think. Worship is an inward reverence, 
the bowing down of the soul in the pres- 
ence of God, an awesome sense of our 
dependence on him, the blending of our 
finite spirits in faith and love with his 
infinite Spirit.” It is not enough to 
have the spirit of worship. That spirit 
must be rightly directed, so as to bring 
the worshipper into touch with reality. 
“The Father seeketh such to worship 
him.” Religion is not merely man’s 
search for God. God is also seeking us. 
We have reason to believe therefore that 
if we seek we shall surely find. 


3. Jesus Gives Us an Opportunity for 
Service and promises us the appropriate 
rewards, “The fields are white unto 
the harvest.’”” It was true then, it is 
true today, it will always be true. World 
events have prepared the soil. Other 
men have labored and we have entered 
into their labors. God grant that we 
may not let the opportunity slip. 


“The world is weary of new tricks of 
thought 
That lead to nought; 
Sick of quack remedies prescribed in 
vain 
For mortal pain; 
Yet still above them all, One Figure 
stands 
With outstretched hands.” 
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THE LAYMAN’S VIEW 
By J. Wilson McCutchan 





Tennyson, in The Idylls of the King, 
tells the story of how Percivale’s sister, 
a nun in holy orders, caught the vision 
of the Holy Grail and inspired Galahad, 
the youngest ever to be dubbed knight, 
to go in quest of it. Cutting from her 
forehead her wealth of hair, she wove 
from it a strong sword-belt. This she 
bound on Galahad, prophesying his suc- 
cess. In simple words the poet says, 
“and he believed in her belief.’ 

“Many of the Samaitans believed on 
him because of the word of the woman.” 
It is all too easy for Christians to forget 
that the personal testimony of one who 
believes in Christ is often more effec- 
tive than argument or rationalization. 
Whatever past the woman of Samaria 
may have had, she was evidently pos- 
sessed of a forceful character. People 
listened to her story and acted on it, 

There is more in this than merely be- 
lieving a person. We all know people 
whom we regard as good-meaning, kind, 
even helpful individuals, but this does 
not always lead us to trust their ideas 
or to have confidence in their judgment. 
To be accepted by others is worth much; 
to have one’s beliefs accepted is worth 
far more. The latter depends on one’s 
life and example. 

Many will find Christ and believe in 
him because they have met him or seen 
him. Others will find him because ‘“‘they 
believe in our belief.”” They are your 
and my responsibility, 


BOOK SECTION 





January’s Book 


NOW IS THE TIME. By C. Darby 
Fulton. The John Knox Press, Rich-, 
mond, Va. December, 1946. 186 pages. 
Paper bound copy, $.60. 


Dr. C. Darby Fulton, our able execu- 
tive secretury of foreign missions, has 
written another interesting and heart- 
Stirring book on ofr missionary enter- 
prise ‘‘around the world.’’* It deserves 
wide reading throughout our church. 

Chapter I, ‘Signs of the Time,”’ is a 
clear and forceful analysis of the present 
world situation and its significance for 
Christian missions. ‘‘The heart of the 
world is fluid today, molten in the red- 
hot crucible of war, and the challenge 
to the church is to provide the new 
mold in which the future is to be cast. 

. We are facing the supreme hour 
of need and of opportunity.” 

The chapters on Brazil, Africa and 
Mexico, which Dr. Fulton recently 
visited, naturally contain the most vivid 
descriptions and most moving personal 
experiences. The author tells of his 
travels and observations in these coun- 
tries with colorful word pictures and 
with a delightful sense of humor. The 
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encouraging development of the Chris- 
tian churches is sketched upon the 
background of tremendous political and 
social changes and of dire physical and 
spiritual need. 

The interpretation of postwar condi- 
tions in China, Japan and Korea, writ- 
ten before Dr. Fulton’s present visit to 
the Far East, is more limited in scope. 
However, the author’s previous resi- 
dence in Japan and intimate knowledge 
of that country and Korea help him to 
understand the trends today and to out- 
line a constructive and statesmanlike 
policy for the United States and for 
Christian missions. The people of 
Japan are unexpectedly friendly. ‘‘God 
is offering us a second chance... . 
The Christian rather than the American 
sponsorship of missions must be em- 
phasized.”’ Korea is divided and con- 
fused by the radically different America 
and Russian military administrations. 
Yet ‘‘the door is wide open for a great 
forward movement in evangelism.’’ 


The suffering and courageous stand 
of the Chinese church during the Japa- 
nese invasion and the material losses in- 
flicted upon our own mission stations 
are graphically portrayed. There are 
gaps, however, in the picture, which Dr. 
Fulton will no doubt fill in upon his 
return this spring. No mention is made 
of our part in a union church—The 
Church of Christ in China—similar to 
the union bodies described in Brazil 
and Mexico, and of our long cooperation 
with other missions in theological edu- 
cation, medical education and relief 
activities. The missionary service of 
our church was never suspended during 
the war as some readers might infer 
from the story. Many missionaries re- 
mained in occupied China until they 
were interned; our own refugee college, 
high schools and Christian workers 
wrote a thrilling record in different 
parts of Free China; and throughout the 
war there were Southern Presbyterian 
missionaries engaged in educational, 
evangelistic and relief work in the free 
provinces. 


If any criticism is offered it might be 
on the question of the relationship be- 
tween the foreign mission and the 
national church. Dr. Fulton argues 
against the type of church-mission re- 
lationship in China proposed by some 
other missionary societies. It would 
seem better to deal with the concrete 
policy of mission-church copoeration 
already adopted in our former Mid- 
China field and with such proposals for 
closer integration of missionary and 
church planning and action as were 
made a few months ago by representa- 
tives of North Kiangsu presbyteries. 

Dr. Fulton inspires us with his 
vigorous opposition to the colonial 
policy of exploitation in Africa, but 
raises unanswered questions as to just 
what American Christians, the mission- 
aries or the native Christians can do 
about it. The strong attacks in the 
book on Roman Catholicism in Latin 
America and on Communism in China 
are supported by many facts. And yet 
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some will ask whether our Christian 
policy should be wholesale denunciation 
of these inimical movements or recog- 
nition of their challenge together with 
more earnest effort to make Protestant- 
ism such a strong, united and liberaliz- 
ing force everywhere that it will be 
its own best defense. 

Now Is the Time, being written for 
our own church, is inevitably denomi- 
national in tone. Our foreign mission- 
ary enterprise is dated from 1861. Yet 
it is well to,remember that before the 
organization (because of the Civil War) 
of the Presbyterian’ Church, US, our 
southern synods and churches had 
already a glorious part in Presbyterian 
foreign missions, through: such well- 
known missionaries as Dr. J. Leighton 
Wilson, of South Carolina, and others. 

In his conclusion Dr. Fulton sum- 
mons our church to the tasks of post- 
war rehabilitation, reinforcement of the 
present program, and new advance. 
The young life of our church stands 
ready to volunteer for service abroad, 
but our whole missionary effort is 
handicapped and retarded by lack of 
adequate support. ‘‘We are at a criti- 
cal moment in the history of the mis- 
sionary enterprise, when, having broken 
the ground, we are in line for a great 
harvest if we continue to labor in hope.” 

FRANK W. PRICE. 

Richmond, Va. 


RENDEZVOUS WITH ETERNITY. 
By Howard Lincoln Stimmel. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, Nashville and New 
York. 123 pp., $1. Reasons for believ- 
ing in immortality. 


PAMPHLETS 
Faith Triumphant in the Philippines. 
E. K. Higdon. Friendship Press. 25 
cents. 
The Chinese Church Rides the Storm. 
R. Orlando Jolliffe. Friendship Press. 
25 cents. 


Your Book Stores 


The Presbyterian Book Stores 
are operated by the Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication as a 
service to the membership of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. Any 
book in print may be secured from 
them. Supplies for church and 
Sunday school are handled by 
them. Correspondence about your 
special needs and interests will be 
welcomed. Free catalogs upon re- 
quest. Profits are devoted to the 
Religious Education program of 
the Church. 


Seligscus Book Casts 


Richmond 9, Va., or Dallas 1, Tex. 
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Letters to the Editors 





Movements Toward Protestant Unity Hailed 





Two Good Indications 


To the Editors: 

The success of the Protestant Church in 
Christianizing our hate-filled, war-torn 
world is so handicapped by the division of 
the Protestant Church into scores of sepa- 
rate and independent fragments that the 
modern movement toward Protestant 
unity J hail with increasing gratification. 
A single magazine recently contained 
these two items, which I quote for the 
gratification of your readers: 


SOUTH INDIA UNION 

The South India province of the Metho- 
dist Church has now united with the Dio- 
cese of Church of India, Burma, and Cey- 
lon. 

This completes the union of the follow- 
ing churches in one great merger: The 
English Congregationalists, the Reformed 
Church of America, the Scotch Presbyte- 
rians, the Australian Presbyterians, the 
American Congregationalists, the Basel 
Mission of Germany, the British Wesley- 
ans, and tHe Church of England. 


THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN AND 
REFORMED CHURCHES 
A tentative plan for the merger of 
these two North Americ.in bodies has been 
drawn up by a joint committee. It will 
be submitted to the General Assembly 
and the General Synod at their next meet- 
ings in 1947. When adopted, both bodies 
will form the Presbyterian Reformed 
Church with a membership of 300,000 in 
the United States. 
HENRY 
Lake Alfred, Fila. 


LOUIS SMITH. 


Some Pointed, Personal Questions 


To the Editors: 

Having observed “Presbyterian Women 
in Action” at six group conferences last 
fall, I feel that I should like to give my 
testimony to the fine service they are ren- 
dering to the church. In the six confer- 
ences were 599 women from 46 churches. 

I attended a discussion group of general 
officers, circle chairmen, and secretaries 
of spiritual life. The tirst personal 
pronoun was used to emphasize individual 
responsibility, as each woman of the 
church was challenged to self-analysis, 
to take stock of her personality assets 
and liabilities as they relate to the King- 
dom of God; to ask herself the ques- 
tions: “What is there in me that God can 
use as I attempt to fill this office?” “What 
are the stumblingblocks in me that hin- 
der my efficiency?” “If I pray te be used 
through this particular office I hold, am I 
willing to be the kind of woman through 
whom my prayer can be answered?” 

Frankly we faced and discussed the 
problems of inferiority complexes, preju- 
dices, hurt feelings, nervous tensions, 
“chips on shoulders.” Of the latter, some- 
one said, “I sometimes feel as if the ac- 
cumulated chips on the shoulders of Aux- 
iliary women would start a fire great 
enough to obliterate the horizon of our 
ideals.” 

Other discussions centered around the 
need for the cultivation of tolerance, ap- 
proachableness, and understanding sym- 
pathy in our contacts, of world conscious- 
ness in our viewpoints, of essential em- 
phases in our programs, Many practical 
and helpful suggestions came out of these 
Bowure. . « « 

I am confident that these 599 women 


will inspire those whom they lead to har- 
ness unused ability, to broaden fields of 
service, and to go the limit in the per- 
sonalities they express in a day that calls 
for abundant living. 

ANNIE R. (Mrs. A. Collie) GOOLSBY. 
Richmond, Va. 


Self-Dedication 


To the Editors: 
What can I do to serve my God 
Who does so much for me? 
For knowledge that He is my guide 
Throughout life’s destiny; 
For purpose is my living deeds; 
For strength to carry on; 
How shall I answer to my God 
For all that He has done? 


How can I represent my God 
Who guides me when the road 

Is rough and winding and I plod 
Beneath a heavy load; 

Whose guidance when the way seems clear 
Takes care lest I reduce 

My watchfulness lest I decrease 
My effort toward full use? 


God’s gift is great; His cause includes 
The need for every skill 

That through His goodness I can use 
To do His holy will. 

Less than my whole ability 
Is not enough to serve 

Whatever task that He may see 
Will do His will on earth. 


Oh, Lord, Thy will I want to do 
With every ounce of power 

That Thou has given me to use 
Each day and every hour. 

Nor less than all the skill I need 
Whate’er the task may be 

Can ever be enough to meet 
The standards set for me. 


So use me, Lord, in any task 
And I will do my best 
To do the word that Thou 
To meet Thine every test. 
I'm ready, Oh Lord; I seek 
Whate’er Thy work may be 
So use me, Lord; and guide my feet, 
Now and eternally. 
FRANK W. ROBERTSON. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Why Don’t You 


To the 


May I ask a few questions which have 
come to my mind as a result of my read- 
ing the editorial, “Opportunity in Japan,” 
in the Dec. 30 issue of THE OUTLOOK? 

In the interests of the whole truth with 
regard to the religious situation in Japan, 
why don’t you present the whole picture? 
That is, why don’t you speak of the weak- 
kneed and un-Christian compromises of 
most of the “old-line denominations” in 
Japan on such matters as the Shinto 
shrine issue and the government-fostered 
union of the churches? Why simply cast 
aspersions at the proposed Japanese Re- 
formed Church, whose proponents believe 
in the veracity and authority of the Bible 
as God’s Word and are endeavoring to 
make that Word the rule of their faith 
and practice? Why throw up your hands 
in pious horror, simply because a group 


dost ask; 


Editors: 
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of Japanese Christians try to take theig 
stand upon the Scriptures and becauge 
they resolve to take their orders from 
God’s Word instead of from an apostate 
“Kyodan”? Why don’t you print the en. 
tire Declaration. . - Why don’t you 
.? Why don’t you. ...? Why 
don’t you . . ? Why don’t you... 
Furthermore, when you speak of the 
Orthodox Presbyterian Church as having 
“pulled out of the Presbyterian, USA, 
Church,” why, in the interests of informe 
ing our Church, don’t you delineate the 
events which led up to that departure 
and the formation of the Orthodox Preg- 
byterian Church? Why don’t you... .? 
Edwin H. Rian’s book, The Presbyteriag 
Conflict? ably chronicles the Northern 
Presbyterian Church’s official defection 
from the faith; explains the existence of 
the Orthodox Presbyterian Church; pors 
trays the situation into which the Presby- 
terian Church, US, will enter in the event 
of reunion; and, indirectly but abundantly 
justifies the Japanese Reformed Church 
in its refraining from such an unholy 
alliance as that which exists in the 
Church of Christ in Japan, the Kyodan. 
W. J. STANWAY. 
Macon, Miss. 


Emergency Fund Lags 
To the Editors: 


Many interested inquiries as to the re- 
sults of the Home Mission Emergency 
Fund Campaign have been received. For 
the benefit of others who are equally in-. 
terested the following information is 
given: 

On December 31, $265,865.93 had been 
received at the office of the treasurer of 
the Home Mission Council. .This is an 
increase over the same period last year 
of $82,604.07. While this splendid response 
is encouraging, the amount received is 
only forty-four per cent of the goal of 
$600,000 authorized by the General Assem- 
bly. 

The annual meeting of the Assembly's 
Home Mission Council is set for Febru- 
ary 11-13. Each year of the Emergency 
Campaign several thousand dollars have 
been received by the Treasurer after the 
council meeting. It is hoped that all 
funds now in the hands of treasurers will 
be sent in promptly, so the council may 
approach the question of appropriations 
with more complete information as to 
the total amount given by the church. 

Central treasurers and church treasur- 
ers are requested to remit any gifts for 
this cause now in hand to B. K. Tenney, 
treasurer, 803 Henry Grady Building, At- 
lanta 3, Georgia. 

Ss. B. LAPSLEY, Secretary, 

The Assembly’s Home Mission Council. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


’46 Achievement—& ’47 Challenge 


To the Editors: 


1. I am especially thankful for ‘the 
awakened social conscience and improved 
racial attitude in 1946, evidenced in many 
local actions and more fully in the de- 
velopment of the heretofore committee on 
social and moral welfare into the larger 
committee on Christian Relations. 

2. In 1947 I would like to see more 
positive action toward co-operation in the 
work of the Kingdom at home and 
abroad, so presenting a united front in 
meeting the unique challenges of the new 
age. This is of utmost importance in 
Oriental missions now, since the old in- 
dividualistic, sectarian methods simply 
will not do; they hampered progress if 
the past, and would be doubly unfortu- 
nate in the future. 

WALTER McS. BUCHANAN. 
Pasadena, Calif. 











